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Cuartern XXVIII. 
MAGDALEN’S APPRENTICESHIP—(von//i2e:/). 


. deel was it possible for a friendless girl in my position to do, 
when the full knowledge of the outrage had been revea'ed 
to me ? 

“IfI had possessed near and dear relatives to protect and advise 
me, the wretches into whose hands I had fallen might have felt the 
penalty of the law. I knew no more of the formalities which set the 
law in motion than a child. But 1 had another alternative (you will 
say). Charitable societies would have received me and helped me, if 
Ihad stated my case to them. I knew no more of the charitable 
societies than I knew of the law. At least, then, I might have gone 
back to the honest people among whom I had lived? When I re- 
covered my freedom, after an interval of some days, 1 was ashamed to 
go back to the honest people. Helplessly and hopelessly, without sin 
or choice of mine, I drifted, as thousands of other women have drifted, 
into the life which set a mark on me for the rest of my days. 

“ Are you surprised at the ignorance which this confession reveals ? 

‘You, who have your solicitors to inform you of legal remedies, 
and your newspapers, circulars, and active friends, to sound the praises 
of charitable institutions continually in your ears—you, who possess 
these advantages, have no idea of the outer world of ignorance in 
which your lost fellow-creatures live. They know nothing (unless 
they are rogues accustomed to prey on society) of your benevolent 
schemes to help them. The purpose of public charities, and the way 


to discover and apply to them, ought to be posted at the corner of 
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every street. What do we know of public dinners and eloquent 
sermons and neatly-printed circulars? Every now and then the case 
of some forlorn creature (generally of a woman), who has committed 
suicide, within five minutes’ walk perhaps of an Institution which 
would have opened its doors to her, appears in the newspapers, shocks 
you dreadfully, and is then forgotten again. Take as much pains 
to make charities and asylums known among the people without 
money, as are taken to make a new play, a new journal, or a new 
medicine known among the people with money, and you will save 
many a lost creature who is perishing now. 

“You will forgive and understand me if I say no more of this 
period of my life. Let me pass to the new incident in my career 
which brought me for the second time before the public notice in a 
court of law. 

“Sad as my experience has been, it has not taught me to think ill 
of human nature. I had found kind hearts to feel for me in my 
former troubles; and I had friends—faithful, self-denying, generous 
friends—among my sisters in adversity now. One of these poor women 
(she has gone, I am glad to think, from the world that used her so 
hardly!) especially attracted my sympathies. She was the gentlest, 
the most unselfish creature I have ever met with. We lived together 
like sisters. More than once, in the dark hours when the thought 
of self-destruction comes to a desperate woman, the image of my poor 
devoted friend, left to suffer alone, rose in my mind and restrained me. 
You will hardly understand it, but even we had our happy days. 
When she or I had a few shillings to spare, we used to offer one 
another little presents, and enjoy our simple pleasure in giving and 
receiving as keenly as if we had been the most reputable women 
living. 

“One day I took my friend into a shop to buy her a ribbon—only 
a bow for her dress. She was to choose it, and I was to pay for it, 
and it was to be the prettiest ribbon that money could buy. 

“The shop was full; we had to wait a little before we could be 
served. 

“Next to me, as I stood at the counter with my companion, was 
a gaudily-dressed woman, looking at some handkerchiefs. The 
handkerchiefs were finely embroidered, but the smart lady was hard 
to please. She tumbled them up disdainfully in a heap, and asked 
for other specimens from the stock in the shop. The man, in clear- 
ing the handkerchiefs out of the way, suddenly missed one. He was 
quite sure of it, from a peculiarity in the embroidery which made the 
handkerchief especially noticeable. I was poorly dressed, and I was 
close to the handkerchiefs. After one look at me, he shouted to the 
superintendent, ‘Shut the door! There is a thief in the shop !’ 

“The door was closed; the lost handkerchief was vainly sought for 
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on the counter and on the floor. 
I was accused of being the thief. 

“T will say nothing of what I felt—I will only tell you what 
happened. 

“T was searched, and the handkerchief was discovered on me. The 
woman who had stood next to me, on finding herself threatened with 
discovery, had no doubt contrived to slip the stolen handkerchief into 
my pocket. Only an accomplished thief could have escaped detection 
in that way, without my knowledge. It was useless, in the face of 
the facts, to declare my innocence. I had no character to appeal to. 
My friend tried to speak for me; but what was she ? Only a lost woman 
like myself. My landlady’s evidence in favour of my honesty pro- 
duced no effect ; it was against her that she let lodgings to people in 
my position. I was prosecuted, and found guilty. The tale of my 
disgrace is now complete, Mr. Holmcroft. No matter whether I was 
innocent or not ; the shame of it remains—I have been imprisoned for 
theft. 

“The matron of the prison was the next person who took an interest 
in me. She reported favourably of my behaviour to the authorities ; 
and when I had served my time (as the phrase was among us) she 
gave me a letter to the kind friend and guardian of my later years 
—to the lady who is coming here to take me back with her to the 
Refuge. 

“From this time the story of my life is little more than the story 
of a woman’s vain efforts to recover her lost place in the world. 

“The matron, on receiving me into the Refuge, frankly acknow- 
ledged that there were terrible obstacles in my way. But she saw 
that I was sincere, and she felt a good woman’s sympathy and com- 
passion for me. On my side, I did not shrink from beginning the 
slow and weary journey back again to a reputable life, from the 
humblest starting-point—from domestic service. After first earning 
my new character in the Refuge, I obtained a trial in a respectable 
house. I worked hard, and worked uncomplainingly ; but my mother’s 
fatal legacy was against me from the first. My personal appearance 
excited remark; my manners and habits were not the manners and 
habits of the women among whom my lot was cast. I tried one place 
after another—always with the same results. Suspicion and jealousy 
I could endure; but I was defenceless when curiosity assailed me in 
its turn. Sooner or later inquiry led to discovery. Sometimes the 
servants threatened to give warning in a body—and I was obliged to 
go. Sometimes, where there was a young man in the family, scandal 
pointed at me and at him—and again I was obliged to go. If you 
care to know it, Miss Roseberry can tell you the story of those sad 
days. I confided it to her on the memorable night when we met in 
the French cottage; I have no heart to repeat it now. After a while 
v2 
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I wearied of the hopeless struggle. Despair laid its hold on me—I 
lost all hope in the mercy of God. More than once I walked to one 
or other of the bridges, and looked over the parapet at the river, and 
said to myself, ‘Other women have done it: why shouldn’t I ?’ 

“You saved me at that time, Mr. Gray—as you have saved me 
since. I was one of your congregation when you preached in the 
chapel of the Refuge. You reconciled others besides me to our hard 
pilgrimage. In their name, and in mine, sir, I thank you. 

“T forget how long it was after the bright day when you comforted 
and sustained us that the war broke out between France and Germany. 
But I can never forget the evening when the matron sent for me into 
her own room, and said, ‘ My dear, your life here is a wasted life. If 
you have courage enough left to try it, I can give you another chance.’ 

“T passed through a month of probation in a London hospital. A 
week after that, I wore the red cross of the Geneva Convention—I was 
appointed nurse in a French ambulance. When you first saw me, 
Mr. Holmeroft, I still had my nurse’s dress on, hidden from you and 
from everybody under a grey cloak. 

“You know what the next event was ; you know how [entered this 
house. 

“T have not tried to make the worst of my trials and troubles in 
telling you what my life has been. I have honestly described it for 
what it was when I met with Miss Roseberry—a life without hope. 
May you never know the temptation that tried me, when the shell 
struck its victim in the French cottage. There she lay—dead! Her 
name was untainted. Her future promised me the reward which had 
been denied to the honest efforts of a penitent woman. My lost place 
in the world was offered back to me on the one condition, that I 
stooped to win it by a fraud. I had no prospect to look forward to; 
I had no friend near to advise me and to save me; the fairest years of 
my womanhood had been wasted in the vain struggle to recover my 
good name. Such was my position when the possibility of personating 
Miss Roseberry first forced itself on my mind. Impulsively, reck- 
lessly—wickedly, if you like—I seized the opportunity, and let you 
pass me through the German lines under Miss Roseberry’s name. 
Arrived in England, having had time to reflect, I made my first and 
lust effort to draw back before it was too late. I went to the Refuge, 
and stopped on the opposite side of the street, looking at it. The 
old hopeless life of irretrievable disgrace confronted me as I fixed my 
eyes on the familiar door ; the horror of returning to that life was 
more than I could foree myself to endure. An empty cab passed me 
at the moment. The driver held up his hand. In sheer despair I 
stopped him ; and when he said ‘ Where to ?’—in sheer despair again 
I answered, ‘ Mablethorpe House.’ ; 

“Of what I have suffered in secret since my own successful 
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deception established me under Lady Janet’s care I shall say nothing. 
Many things which must have surprised you in my conduct are made 
plain to you by this time. You must have noticed long since that I 
was not a happy woman. Now you know why. 

“ My confession is made; my conscience has spoken at last. You 
are released from your promise to me—you are free. Thank Mr. 
Julian Gray if I stand here, self-accused of the offence that I have 
committed, before the man whom I have wronged.” 


Cuaptenr XXIX. 
SENTENCE IS PRONOUNCED ON HER. 


Ir was done. The last tones of her voice died away in silence. 

Her eyes still rested on Horace. After hearing what he had heard, 
could he resist that gentle pleading look? Would he forgive her? 
Awhile since, Julian had seen tears on his cheeks, and had believed 
that he felt for her. Why was he now silent? Was it possible that 
he only felt for himself ? 

For the last time—at the crisis of her life—Julian spoke for her. 
He had never loved her as he loved her at that moment ; it tried even 
his generous nature to plead her cause with Horace against himself. 
But he had promised her, without reserve, all the help that her truest 
friend could offer. Faithfully and manfully, he redeemed his promise. 

“Horace!” he said. 

Horace slowly looked up. Julian rose and approached him. 

“She has told you to thank me, if her conscience has spoken. 
Thank the noble nature which answered when I called upon it! Own 
the priceless value of a woman who can speak the truth. Her 
heartfelt repentance is a joy in Heaven. Shall it not plead for her 
on earth? Honour her, if you are a Christian! Feel for her, if you 
are a man!” 

He waited. Horace never answered him. 

Mercy’s eyes turned tearfully on Julian. His heart was the heart 
that felt for her! His words were the words which comforted and 
pardoned her! When she looked back again at Horace, it was with 
an effort. His last hold on her was lost. In her inmost mind a 
thought rose unbidden—a thought which was not to be repressed. 
“Can I ever have loved this man ?” 

She advanced a step towards him ; it was not possible, even yet, to 
completely forget the past. She held out her hand. 

He rose, on his side—without looking at her. 

“ Before we part for ever,” she said to him, “ will you take my hand 
as a token that you forgive me ?” 

He hesitated. He half lifted his hand. The next moment the 
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generous impulse died away in him. In its place came the mean fear 
of what might happen if he trusted himself to the dangerous fascina- 
tion of her touch. His hand dropped again at his side; he turned 
away quickly. 

“T can’t forgive her!” he said. 

With that horrible confession—without even a last look at her—he 
left the room. 

At the moment when he opened the door, Julian’s contempt for him 
burst its way through all restraints. 

“ Horace,” he said, “I pity you!” 

As the words escaped him, he looked back at Mercy. She had 
turned aside from both of them—she had retired to a distant part of 
the library. The first bitter foretaste of what was in store for her when 
she faced the world again had come to her from Horace! The energy 
which had sustained her thus far, quailed before the dreadful prospect 
—doubly dreadful to a woman—of obloquy and contempt. Hopeless 
and helpless, she sank on her knees before a little couch in the darkest 
corner of the room. “Oh, Christ, have mercy on me!” That was her 
prayer—no more. 

Julian followed her. He waited a little. Then, his kind hand 
touched her ; his friendly voice fell consolingly on her ear. 

“Rise, poor wounded heart! Beautiful, purified soul, God’s angels 
rejoice over you! ‘Take your place among the noblest of God's 
creatures !” 

He raised her as he spoke. All her heart went out to him. She 
caught his hand—she pressed it to her bosom; she pressed it to her 
lips—then dropped it suddenly, and stood before him trembling like a 
frightened child. 

“Forgive me!’’ was all she could say. “I was so lost and lonely 
—and you are so good to me!” 

She tried to leave him. It was useless—her strength was gone ; 
she caught at the head of the couch tosupport herself. He looked at 
her. The confession of his love was just rising to his lips—he looked 
again, and checked it. No; not at that moment; not when she was 
helpless and ashamed ; not when her weakness might make her yield, 
only to regret it at a later time. The great heart which had spared 
her, and felt for her from the first, spared her and felt for her now. 

He, too, left her—but not without a word at parting. 

“Don’t think of your future life just yet,” he said, gently. “I 
have something to propose when rest and quiet have restored you.” 
He opened the nearest door—the door of the dining-room—and went 
out. 

The servants engaged in completing the decoration of the dinner- 
table noticed, when “ Mr. Julian” entered the room, that his eyes were 
“brighter than ever.” He looked (they remarked) like a man who 
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“expected good news.” They were inclined to suspect—though he 

was certainly rather young for it—that her ladyship’s nephew was in 

a fair way of preferment in the church. 
* * * 


* * * 


Mercy seated herself on the couch. 

There are limits, in the physical organisation of man, to the action 
of pain. When suffering has reached a given point of intensity the 
nervous sensibility becomes incapable of feeling more. The rule of 
Nature, in this respect, applies not only to sufferers in the body, but 
to sufferers in the mind as well. Grief, rage, terror, have also their 
appointed limits. The moral sensibility, like the} nervous sensibility, 
reaches its period of absolute exhaustion, and feels no more. 

The capacity for suffering in Mercy had attained its term. Alone 
in the library, she could feel the physical relief of repose ; she could 
vaguely recall Julian’s parting words to her, and sadly wonder what 
they meant—and she could do no more. 

An interval passed ; a brief interval of perfect rest. 

She recovered herself sufficiently to be able to look at her watch 
and to estimate the lapse of time that might yet pass before Julian 
returned to her as he had promised. While her mind was still lan- 
guidly following this train of thought, she was disturbed by the ring- 
ing of a bell in the hall, used to summon the servant whose duties 
were connected with that part of the house. In leaving the library, 
Horace had gone out by the door which led into the hall, and had 
failed to close it. She plainly heard the bell—and a moment ‘ater 
(more plainly still) she heard Lady Janet's voice! 

She started to her feet. Lady Janet’s letter was still in the pocket 
of her apron—the letter which imperatively commanded her to abstain 
from making the very confession that had just passed her lips! It 
was near the dinner-hour ; and the library was the favourite place in 
which the mistress of the house and her guests assembled at that time. 
It was no matter of doubt; it was an absolute certainty that Lady 
Janet had only stopped in the hall on her way into the room. 

The alternative for Mercy lay between instantly leaving the library 
by the dining-room door—or remaining where she was, at the risk of 
being sooner or later compelled to own that she had deliberately 
disobeyed her benefactress. Exhausted by what she had already 
suffered, she stood trembling and irresolute, incapable of deciding 
which alternative she should choose. 

Lady Janet's voice, clear and resolute, penetrated into the room. 
She was reprimanding the servant who had answered the bell. 

“Ts it your duty in my house to look after the lamps ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“And is it my duty to pay you your wages ?” 

“Tf you please, my lady.” 
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“Why do I find the light in the hall dim, and the wick of that 
lamp smoking? I have not failed in my duty to You. Don’t let me 
find you failing again in your duty to Me.” 

(Never had Lady Janet’s voice sounded so sternly in Mercy’s ear as 
it sounded now. If she spoke with that tone of severity to a servant 
who had neglected a lamp, what had her adopted daughter to expect, 
when she discovered that her entreaties and her commands had been 
alike set at defiance ?) 

Having administered her reprimand, Lady Janet had not done with 
the servant yet. She had a question to put to him next. 

“Where is Miss Roseberry ?” 

“In the library, my lady.” 

Mercy returned to the couch. She could stand no longer ; she had 
not even resolution enough left to lift her eyes to the door. 

Lady Janet came in more rapidly than usual. She advanced to the 
couch, and tapped Mercy playfully on the cheek with two of her 
fingers. 

“You lazy child! Not dressed for dinner? Oh fie, fie!” 

Her tone was as playfully affectionate as the action which had 
accompanied her words. In speechless astonishment Mercy looked up 
at her. 

Always remarkable for the taste and splendour of her dress, Lady 
Janet had, on this occasion, surpassed herself. There she stood 
revealed in her grandest velvet, her richest jewelry, her finest lace— 
with no one to entertain at the dinner-table but the ordinary members 
of the circle at Mablethorpe House. Noticing this as strange to 
begin with, Mercy further observed, for the first time in her experience, 
that Lady Janet’s eyes avoided meeting hers. The old lady took her 
place companionably on the couch; she ridiculed her “lazy child’s” 
plain dress, without an ornament of any sort on it, with her best 
grace ; she affectionately put her arm round Mercy’s waist, and re- 
arranged with her own hand the disordered locks of Mercy’s hair— 
but the instant Mercy herself looked at her, Lady Janet’s eyes dis- 
covered something supremely interesting in the familiar objects that 
surrounded her on the library walls. 

How were these changes to be interpreted ? To what possible con- 
clusion Ji they point ? 

Julian's profounder knowledge of human nature, if Julian had been 
present, might have found the clue to the mystery. He might have 
surmised (incredible as it was), that Mercy’s timidity before Lady 
Janet was fully reciprocated by Lady Janet’s timidity before Mercy. 
It was even so. The woman whose immovable composure had con- 
quered Grace Roseberry’s utmost insolence in the hour of her triumph 
—the woman who, without once flinching, had faced every other con- 
sequence of her resolution to ignore Mercy’s true position in the 
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house—quailed for the first time, when she found herself face to face 
with the very person for whom she had suffered and sacrificed so 
much. She had shrunk from the meeting with Mercy, as Mercy had 
shrunk from the meeting with her. The splendour of her dress meant 
simply that, when other excuses for delaying the meeting down stairs 
had all been exhausted, the excuse of a long and elaborate toilet had 
been tried next. Even the moments occupied in reprimanding the 
servant had been moments seized on as the pretext for another delay. 
‘The hasty entrance into the room, the nervous assumption of playful- 
ness in language and manner, the evasive and wandering eyes, were 
all referable to the same cause. In the presence of others Lady Janet 
had successfully silenced the protest of her own inbred delicacy and 
inbred sense of honour. In the presence of Mercy, whom she loved 
with a mother’s love—in the presence of Mercy, for whom she had 
stooped to deliberate concealment of the truth—all that was high and 
noble in the woman’s nature rose in her and rebuked her. What will 
the daughter of my adoption, the child of my first and last experience 
of maternal love, think of me, now that I have made myself an accom- 
plice in the fraud of which she is ashamed? How can I look her in 
the face, when I have not hesitated, out of selfish consideration for 
my own tranquillity, to forbid that frank avowal of the truth 
which her finer sense of duty had spontaneously bound her to make ? 
Those were the torturing questions in Lady Janet’s mind, while her 
arm was wound affectionately round Mercy’s waist, while her fingers 
were busying themselves familiarly with the arrangement of Mercy’s 
hair. Thence, and thence only, sprang the impulse which set her 
talking, with an uneasy affectation of frivolity, of any topic within 
the range of conversation, so long as it related to the future, and 
completely ignored the present and the past. 

“The winter here is unendurable,” Lady Janet began. ‘I have been 
thinking, Grace, about what we had better do next.” 

Mercy started. Lady Janet had called her “ Grace.” Lady Janet 
was still deliberately assuming to be innocent of the faintest suspicion 
of the truth. 

“No!” resumed her ladyship, affecting to misunderstand Mercy’s 
movement, “ you are not to go up now and dress. There is no time, 
and I am quite ready to excuse you. You are a foil to me, my dear. 
You have reached the perfection of shabbiness. Ah! I remember 
when I had my whims and fancies too, and when I looked well in 
anything I wore, just as you do. No more of that. As I was saying, 
Ihave been thinking and planning what we are todo. We really 
can’t stay here. Cold one day, and hot the next—what a climate! 
As for society, what do we lose if we go away? ‘There is no such 
thing as society now. Assemblies of well-dressed mobs meet at each 
other’s houses, tear each other’s clothes, tread on each other’s toes. 
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If you are particularly lucky you sit on the staircase, you get a tepid 
ice, and you hear vapid talk in slang phrases all round you. There 
is modern society. If we had a good opera it would be something to 
stay in London for. Look at the programme for the season on that 
table—promising as much as possible on paper, and performing as 
little as possible on the stage. The same works, sung by the same 
singers year after year, to the same stupid people—in short, the 
dullest musical evenings in Europe. No! the more I think of it, the 
more plainly I perceive that there is but one sensible choice before us: 
| we must go abroad. Set that pretty head to work; choose north or 
south, east or west ; it’s all the same to me. Where shall we go?” 

Mercy looked at her quickly as she put the question. 

Lady Janet, more quickly yet, looked away at the programme of 
the opera-house. Still the same melancholy false pretences! still 
the same useless and cruel delay! Incapable of enduring the position 
now forced upon her, Mercy put her hand into the pocket of her 

| apron, and drew from it Lady Janet’s letter. 

| “Will your ladyship forgive me,” she began, in faint faltering 
| tones, “if I venture on a painful subject? I hardly dare acknow- 
ledge”. In spite of her resolution to speak out plainly, the 
| 





memory of past love and past kindness prevailed with her; the next 
words died away on her lips. She could only hold up the letter. 
Lady Janet declined to see the letter. Lady Janet suddenly 
became absorbed in the arrangement of her bracelets. 
“1 know what you daren’t acknowledge, you foolish child!” she 
exclaimed. “ You daren’t acknowledge that you are tired of this dull 
house. My dear! I am entirely of your opinion—I am weary of 
my own magnificence ; I long to be living in one snug little room, 
with one servant to wait on me. I'll tell you what we will do. We 
| will go to Paris in the first place. My excellent Migliore, prince of 





couriers, shall be the only person in attendance. He shall take a 

lodging for us in one of the unfashionable quarters of Paris. We 
will rough it, Grace (to use the slang phrase), merely for a change. 
i We will lead what they call a ‘Bohemian life.’ I know plenty of 
writers and painters and actors in Paris—the liveliest society in the 
world, my dear, until one gets tired of them. We will dine at the 
i restaurant, and go to the play, and drive about in shabby little hired 
| carriages. Aud when it begins to get monotonous (which it is only 
too sure to do!) we will spread our wings and fly to Italy, and cheat 
the winter in that way. There is a plan for you! Migliore is in 
| town. I will send to him this evening, and we will start to- 
morrow.” 
Mercy made another effort. 

“T entreat your ladyship to pardon me,” she resumed. “I have 

something serious to say. I am afraid” —— 
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“T understand! You are afraid of crossing the Channel, and you 
don’t like to acknowledge it. Pooh! The passage barely lasts two 
hours ; we will shut ourselves up in a private cabin. I will send at 
once—the courier may be engaged. Ring the bell.” 

“Lady Janet, I must submit to my hard lot. I cannot hope to 
associate myself again with any future plans of yours” 

“ What! you are afraid of our ‘ Bohemian life’ in Paris? Observe 
this, Grace! If there is one thing I hate more than another, it is 
‘an old head on young shoulders.’ I say no more. Ring the bell.” 

“This cannot go on, Lady Janet! No words can say how un- 
worthy I feel of your kindness, how ashamed I am”—— 

“Upon my honour, my dear, I agree with you. You ought to be 
ashamed, at your age, of making me get up to ring the bell.” 

Her obstinacy was immovable ; she attempted to rise from the couch. 
But one choice was left to Mercy. She anticipated Lady Janet, and 
rang the bell. 

The man-servant came in. He had his little letter tray in his 
hand, with a card on it, and a sheet of paper beside the card, which 
looked like an open letter. 

“You know where my courier lives when he is in London?” asked 
Lady Janet. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Send one of the grooms to him on horseback; I am in a hurry. 
The courier is to come here without fail to-morrow morning—in time 
for the tidal train to Paris. You understand ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“What have you got there? Anything for me?” 

“For Miss Roseberry, my lady.” 

As he answered, the man handed the card and the open letter to 
Mercy. 

“The lady is waiting in the morning-room, miss. She wished me 
to say she has time to spare, and she will wait for you if you are not 
ready yet.” 

Having delivered his message in those terms, he withdrew. 

Mercy read the name on the card. The matron had arrived! She 
looked at the letter next. It appeared to be a printed circular, with 
some lines in pencil added on the empty page. Printed lines and 
written lines swam before her eyes. She felt, rather than saw, Lady 
Janet's attention steadily and suspiciously fixed on her. With the 
matron’s arrival the foredoomed end of the flimsy false pretences and 
the cruel delays had come. 

“A friend of yours, my dear ?” 

“ Yes, Lady Janet.” 

“Am I acquainted with her ?” 

“T think not, Lady Janet.” 
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“You appear to be agitated. Does your visitor bring bad news? 
Ts there anything that I can do for you?” 

“You can add—immeasurably add, madam—to all your past kind- 
ness if you will only bear with me and forgive me.” 

“ Bear with you, and forgive you? I don’t understand.” 

“T will try to explain. Whatever else you may think of me, Lady 
Janet, for God’s sake don’t think me ungrateful !” 

Lady Janet held up her hand for silence. 

“T dislike explanations,” she said, sharply. “ Nobody ought to 
know that better than you. Perhaps the lady’s letter will explain for 
you. Why have you not looked at it yet ?” 

“T am in great trouble, madam, as you noticed just now” 

“Have you any objection to my knowing who your visitor is ?” 

“ No, Lady Janet.” 

“Let me look at her card, then.” 

Mercy gave the matron’s card to Lady Janet, as she had given the 

matron’s telegram to Horace. 

Lady Janet read the name on the card—considered—decided that it 
was a name quite unknown to her—and looked next at the address: 
“ Western District Refuge, Milburn Road.” 

“ A lady connected with a Refuge?” she said, speaking to herself; 
“and calling here by appointment—if I remember the servant's mes- 
sage? A strange time to choose, if she has come for a subscription !” 

She paused. Her brow contracted; her face hardened. A word 
from her would now have brought the interview to its inevitable end, 
and she refused to speak the word. To the last moment she per- 
sisted in ignoring the truth! Placing the card on the couch at her 
side, she pointed with her long yellow-white forefinger to the printed 
letter lying side by side with her own letter on Mercy’ s lap. 

* Do you mean to read it, or not ?” she asked. 

Mercy lifted her eyes, fast filling with tears, to Lady Janet’s face. 

“May I beg that your ladyship will read it for me?” she said— 
and placed the matron’s letter in Lady Janet’s hand. 

It was a printed circular announcing a new development in the 
charitable work of the Refuge. Subscribers were informed that it 
had been decided to extend the shelter and the training of the insti- 
tution (thus far devoted to fallen women alone) so as to includo 
destitute and helpless children found wandering in the streets. The 
question of the number of children to be thus rescued and protected 
was left dependent, as a matter of course, on the bounty of the friends 
of the Refuge; the cost of the maintenance of each one child being 
stated at the lowest possible rate. A list of influential persons who 
had increased their subscriptions so as to cover the cost, and a brief 
statement of the progress already made with the new work completed 
the appeal, and brought the circular to its end. 
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The lines traced in pencil (in the matron’s handwriting) followed 
on the blank page. 

“ Your letter tells me, my dear, that you would like—remembering 
your own childhood—to be employed when you return among us in 
saving other poor children left helpless on the world.» Our circular 
will inform you that I am able to meet your wishes. My first errand 
this evening in your neighbourhood was to take charge of a poor 
child—a little girl—who stands sadly in need of our care. I have 
ventured to bring her with me, thinking she might help to reconcile 
you to the coming change in your life. You will find us both 
waiting to go back with you to the old home. I write this instead of 
saying it, hearing from the servant that you are not alone, and 
being unwilling to intrude myself, as a stranger, on the lady of the 
house.” 

Lady Janet read the pencilled lines, as she had read the printed 
sentences, aloud. Without a word of comment, she laid the letter 
where she had laid the card; and, rising from her seat, stood for a 
moment in stern silence, looking at Mercy. The sudden change in 
her which the letter had produced—quietly as it had taken place—was 
terrible to see. On the frowning brow, in the flashing eyes, on the 
hardened lips, outraged love and outraged pride looked down on the 
lost woman, and said, as if in words, You have roused us at last. 

“Tf that letter means anything,” she said, “it means you are 
abeut to leave my house. There can be but one reason for your 
taking such a step as that.” 

“It is the only atonement I can make, madam ”—— 

“T see another letter on your lap. Is it my letter ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Have you read it ?” 

“T have read it.” 

“Have you seen Horace Holmeroft ?” 

“Tn” 

“Have you told Horace Holmcroft ”—— 

“Oh, Lady Janet !” 

“Don’t interrupt me. Have you told Horace Holmcroft what my 
letter positively forbade you to communicate, either to him or to any 
living creature? I want no protestations and excuses. Answer me 
instantly ; and answer in one word—Yes, or No.” 

Not even that haughty language, not even those pitiless tones, 
could extinguish in Mercy’s heart the sacred memories of past kind- 
ness and past love. She fell on her knees—her outstretched hands 
touched Lady Janet's dress. Lady Janet sharply drew her dress 
away, and sternly repeated her last words. 

“Yes? or No?” 

“Yes.” 
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She had owned it at last! To this end, Lady Janet had submitted 
to Grace Roseberry; had offended Horace Holmeroft; had stooped 
for the first time in her life to concealments and compromises that 
degraded her. - After all that she had sacrificed and suffered—there 
Mercy knelt at her feet, self-convicted of violating her commands, 
trampling on her feelings, deserting her house! And who was the 
woman who had done this? The same woman who had perpetrated 
the fraud, and who had persisted in the fraud, until her benefactress 
had descended to become her accomplice. Then, and then only, 
she had suddenly discovered that it was her sacred duty to tell the 
truth ! 

In proud silence, the great lady met the blow that had fallen on 
her. In proud silence, she turned her back on her adopted daughter, 
and walked to the door. 

Mercy made her last appeal to the kind friend whom she had 
offended—to the second mother whom she had loved. 

“Lady Janet! Lady Janet! Don’t leave me without a word. Oh, 
madam, try to feel for me a little! I am returning to a life of 
humiliation—the shadow of my old disgrace is falling on me once 
more. We shall never meet again. Even though I have not deserved 
it, let my repentance plead with you! Say you forgive me!” 

Lady Janet turned round on the threshold of the door. 

“T never forgive ingratitude,” she said. “Go back to the Refuge.” 

The door opened, and closed on her. Mercy was alone again in 
the room. 

Unforgiven by Horace, unforgiven by Lady Janet! She put her 
hands to her burning head—and tried to think. Oh, for the cool air 
of the night! Oh, for the friendly shelter of the Refuge! She could 
feel those sad longings in her: it was impossible to think. 

She rang the bell—and shrank back the instant she had done it. 
Had she any right to take that liberty? She ought to have thought 
of it before she rang. Habit—all habit. How many hundreds of 
times she had rung the bell at Mablethorpe House! 

The servant came in. She amazed the man—she spoke to him so 
timidly : she even apologized for troubling him! ' 

“T am sorry to disturb you. Will you be so kind as to say to the 
lady that I am ready for her ?” 

‘Wait to give that message,” said a voice behind them, “ until you 
hear the bell rung again.” 

Mercy looked round in amazement. Julian had returned to the 
library by the dining-room door. 
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Carrer XXX, 
THE LAST TRIAL. 


The servant left them together. Mercy spoke first. 

“ Mr. Gray !” she exclaimed, “‘ why have you delayed my message ? 
If you knew all, you would know that it is far from being a kindness 
to me to keep me in this house.” 

He advanced closer to her—surprised by her words, alarmed by 
her looks. 

“ Has any one been here in my absence ?” he asked. 

“ Lady Janet has been here in your absence. I can’t speak of it 
—nmy heart feels crushed—I can bear no more. Let me go!” 

Briefly as she had replied, she had said enough. Julian’s know- 
ledge of Lady Janet’s character told him what had happened. His 
face showed plainly that he was disappointed as well as distressed. 

“ T had hoped to have been with you when you and my aunt met, 
and to have prevented this,” he said. “ Believe me, she will atone for 
all that she may have harshly and hastily done, when she has had time 
to think. Try not to regret it, if she has made your hard sacrifice 
harder still. She has only raised you the higher—she has addition- 
ally ennobled you and endeared you in my estimation. Forgive me, 
if I own this in plain words. I cannot control myself—I feel too 
strongly.” 

At other times Mercy might have heard the coming avowal in his 
tones, might have discovered it in his eyes. As it was, her delicate 
insight was dulled, her fine perception was blunted. She held out 
her hand to him, feeling a vague conviction that he was kinder to her 
than ever—and feeling no more. 

“ T must thank you for the last time,” she said. “ As long as life 
is left, my gratitude will be a part of my life. Let me go. While I 
can still control myself, let me go!” 

She tried to leave him, and ring the bell. He held her hand firmly 
and drew her closer to him. 

“'To the Refuge ?” he asked. 

“ Yes!” she said. “ Home again!” 

“ Don’t say that!” he exclaimed. “ I can’t bear to hear it. Don’t 
call the Refuge your home!” 

“« What else is it? Where else can I go?” 

“T have come here to tell you. I said, if yon remember, I had 
something to propose.” 

She felt the fervent pressure of his hand; she saw the mounting 
enthusiasm flashing in his eyes. Her weary mind roused itself a 
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little. She began to tremble under the electric influence of his 
touch. 

“Something to propose?” she repeated. ‘“ What is there to 
' propose ?” 

“ Let me ask you a question on my side. What have you done 
to-day ?” 

“You know what I have done—it is your work,” she answered 
humbly. “ Why return to it now ?” 

“T return to it for the last time ; I return to it, with a purpose which 
you will soon understand. You have abandoned your marriage 
engagement ; you have forfeited Lady Janet’s love; you have ruined 
all your worldly prospects—you are now returning, self-devoted, to a 
life which you have yourself described as a life without hope. And 
all this you have done of your own free will—at a time when you.are 
absolutely secure of your position in the house—for the sake of 
speaking the truth. Now tell me. Is a woman who can make that 
sacrifice a woman who will prove unworthy of the trust, if a man 
places in her keeping his honour and his name ?” 

She understood him at last. She broke away from him with a 
ery. She stood with her hands clasped, trembling and looking at 
him. 

He gave her no time to think. The words poured from his lips, 
without conscious will or conscious effort of his own. 

“Mercy, from the first moment when I saw you I loved you! You 
are free; I may own it; I may ask you to be my wife!” 

She drew back from him farther and farther, with a wild imploring 
gesture of her hand. 

“No! no!” she cried. ‘ Think of what you are saying! think of 
what you would sacrifice! It cannot, must not, be.” 

His face darkened with a sudden dread. His head fell on his 
breast. His voice sank so low that she could barely hear it. 

“T had forgotten something,” he said. “You have reminded me 
of it.” 

She ventured back a little nearer to him. ‘“ Have I offended you?’ 

He smiled sadly. “You have enlightened me. I had forgotten 
that it doesn’t follow, because I love you, that you should love me, in 
return. Say that it is so, Merey—and I leave you.” 

A faint tinge of colour rose on her face—then left it again paler 
than ever. Her eyes looked downward timidly under the eager gaze 
that he fastened on her. 

“ How can I say so?” she answered simply. “ Where is the woman 
in my place whose heart could resist you ?” 

He eagerly advanced; he held out his arms to her in breathless 
speechless joy. She drew back from him once more with a look that 
horrified him—a look of blank despair. 
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“Am J fit to be your wife ?” she asked. “ Must J remind you of 
what you owe to your high position, your spotless integrity, your 
famous name? ‘Think of all that you have done for me, and then 
think of the black ingratitude of it if I ruin you for life by consenting 
to our marriage—if I selfishly, cruelly, wickedly drag you down to the 
level of a woman like me!” 

“T raise you to my level when I make you my wife,” he answered. 
“ For Heaven’s sake do me justice! Don’t refer me to the world and its 
opinions. It rests with you, and you alone, to make the misery or the 
happiness of my life. The world! Good God! what can the world 
give me in exchange for You?” 

She clasped her hands imploringly ; the tears flowed fast over her 
cheeks. ‘ 

“Oh, have pity on my weakness!” she cried. “Kindest, best of 
men, help me to do my hard duty towards you! It is so hard, after 
all that I have suffered—when my heart is yearning for peace 
and happiness and love!” She checked herself, shuddering at the 
words that had escaped her. ‘“ Remember how Mr. Holmeroft has 
used me! Remember how Lady Janet has left me! Remember what 
I have told you of my life! The scorn of every creature you know 
would strike at you through me. No! no! no! Nota word more. 
Spare me! pity me! leave me!” 

Her voice failed her ; sobs choked her utterance. He sprang to her 
and took her in his arms. She was incapable of resisting him; but 
there was no yielding in her. Her head lay on his bosom, passive— 
horribly passive, like the head of a corpse. 

“Mercy! My darling! We will go away—we will leave England 
—we will take refuge among new people, in a new world—I will 
change my name—I will break with relatives, friends, everybody. 
Anything, anything, rather than lose you!” 

She lifted her head slowly and looked at him. 

He suddenly released her; he reeled back like a man staggered by 
a blow, and dropped into a chair. Before she had uttered a word he 
saw the terrible resolution in her face—Death, rather than yield to 
her own weakness and disgrace him. 

She stood with her hands tightly clasped in front of her. Her 
grand head was raised ; her soft grey eyes shone again undimmed by 
tears. The storm of emotion had swept over her and had passed 
away. A sad tranquillity was in her face; a gentle resignation was in 
her voice. The calm of a martyr was the calm that confronted him as 
she spoke her last words. 

“A woman who has lived my life, a woman who has suffered what 
I have suffered, may love you—as J love you—but she must not be 
your wife. That place is too high above her. Any other place is too 
far below her and below you.” She paused, and, advancing to the 
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bell, gave the signal for her departure. That done, she slowly retraced 
her steps until she stood at Julian’s side. 

Tenderly she lifted his head, and laid it for a moment on her 
bosom. Silently she stooped, and touched his forehead with her lips. 
All the gratitude that filled her heart and all the sacrifice that rent 
it were in those two actions—so modestly, so tenderly performed! As 
the last lingering pressure of her fingers left him, Julian burst into 
tears. 

The servant answered the bell. At the moment when he opened the 
door a woman’s voice was audible, in the hall, speaking to him. 

“ Let the child go in,” the voice said. “I will wait here.” 

The child appeared—the same forlorn little creature who had 
reminded Mercy of.her own early years, on the day when she and 
. Horace Holmcroft had been out for their walk. 

There was no beauty in this child; no halo of romance brightened 
the commonplace horror of her story. She came cringing into 
the room, staring stupidly at the magnificence all round her—the 
daughter of the London streets! the pet creation of the laws of politi- 
cal economy ! the savage and terrible product of a worn-out system of 
government and of a civilisation rotten to its core! Cleaned for the 
first time in her life; fed sufficiently for the first time in her life; 
dressed in clothes instead of rags for the first time in her life, Mercy’s 
sister in adversity crept fearfully over the beautiful carpet, and 
stopped wonderstruck before the marbles of an inlaid table—a blot of 
mud on the splendour of the room. 

Mercy turned from Julian to meet the child. The woman’s heart, 
hungering in its horrible isolation for something that it might harm- 
lessly love, welcomed the rescued waif of the streets as a consolation 
sent from God. She caught the stupefied little creature up in her 
arms. “Kiss me!” she whispered in the reckless agony of the 
moment. “Call me sister!” The child stared vacantly. Sister 
meant nothing to her mind but an older girl who was strong enough 
to beat her. 

She put the child down again, and turned for a last look at the man 
whose happiness she had wrecked—in pity to him. 

He had never moved. His head was down ; his face was hidden. 
She went back to him a few steps. 

“ The others have gone from me without one kind word. Can you 
forgive me?” 

He held out his hand to her without looking up. Sorely as she had 
wounded him, his generous nature understood her. True to her from 
the first, he was true to her still. 

“God bless and comfort you!” he said in broken tones. “The earth 
holds no nobler woman than you.” 


_ She knelt and kissed the kind hand that pressed hers for the last 
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time. “It doesn’t end with this world,” she whispered ; “there is a 
better world to come!” Then she rose, and went back to the child. 
Hand-in-hand, the two citizens of the Government of God—outcasts 
of the Government. of Man—passed slowly down the length of the 
room. Then, out into the hall. Then, out into the night. The 
heavy clang of the closing door tolled the knell of their departure 
They were gone. 

But the orderly routine of the house—inexorable as death— 
pursued its appointed course. As the clock struck the hour the 
dinner-bell rang. An interval of a minute passed, and marked the 
limit of delay. The butler appeared at the dining-room door. 

“ Dinner is served, sir.” 

Julian looked up. The empty room met his eyes. Something 
white lay on the carpet close by him. It was her handkerchief—wet 
with her tears. He took it up, and pressed it to his lips. Was that to 
be the last of her? Had she left him for ever ? 

The native energy of the man, arming itself with all the might of 
his love, kindled in him again. No! While life was in him, while 
time was before him, there was the hope of winning her yet! 

He turned to the servant, reckless of what his face might betray. 

“ Where is Lady Janet ?” 

“Tn the dining-room, sir.” 

He reflected for a moment. His own influence had failed. 


Through what other influence could he now hope to reach her? As 
the question crossed his mind, the light broke on him. He saw the 
way back to her—through the ‘influenee of Lady Janet. 

“ Her ladyship is waiting, sir.” 

Julian entered the dining-room. 








The Cycle of English Song. 


II. 


CHILDHOOD. 


TuERE is no more common, but withal more shallow, mistake than 
that which leads people to believe that the earlier periods of life are 
those in which the Imagination plays the largest part, holds mastery 
over the soul, and prevents the practical side of the human character 
from asserting its due and desirable sway. Ask the first person one 
meets, and he will of a certainty tell us that childhood and youth are 
the most perilous portions of the individual existence, since it is whilst 
the mind is still growing and unshapen that the demons of fancy are 
most active and dominating; that they strive to enter and possess 
themselves of the yet supple and to-be-moulded embryo, and labour 
to expel the safer and more sober influences of reality, matter-of- 
fact, and objective truth. Childhood, we hear, is the age of fancy, 
youth the age of sentiment; and if one can but get over those 
trying, dangerous epochs and experiences, one then cuts one’s wisdom 
teeth, and becomes a sane, sound, and sensible man for the rest of 
one’s days. 

We conceive this view to be absolutely erroneous. There is nothing 
in the world so literal, so matter-of-fact, so positive, unspiritual, and 
unimaginative, as the first eighteen years of most men’s lives; and it 
is only through the agency of books and the reflection of the expe- 
riences of older folks that young people finally become initiated into 
the fact that there exist other and more important things than what 
they see with their eyes or apprehend with their senses. To a truly 
imaginative or spiritual nature nothing is so disappointing and disen- 
chanting as the hard, dry, narrow literalness of the young; and if it 
were not for their naiveté and their wonderful organ of curiosity they 
would be simply insufferable. They are redeemed by their incessant 
eagerness to know, and by their prodigal wonder and enthusiasm when 
they are told anything they can understand. But beware of telling 
them something they will not understand. Beware of calling upon 
the faculty of imagination, which is as yet not the size of the tiniest 
mustard seed ; beware of attempting to stir their interest by an appeal 
to spiritual appreciation, which is as yet utterly dormant. You will 
bore them beyond redemption. And this is what the instructors of 
youth are perpetually doing. The first lessons which a child is taught 
are lessons which even grown-up men, and men of the most gigantic 
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and soaring intellect, do not understand, but which they apprehend 
and see only as in a glass darkly. At five a child is instructed in 
those religious and spiritual mysteries which puzzle the wisest and 
tenderest heads at fifty, when his little mind is asking only to be fed 
with the bare but diverting facts which lie scattered about our feet. 
Not how the mighty Creator made the world, but how little birds 
build their nests ; not whither man is destined to pass when he hears 
sounding behind him the dark portals of death, but what of the most 
material and practical kind he will have to do whilst he still remains 
here ; not how many Persons there are in the Trinity, but how many 
sides there are to the cells of a beehive ;—such are the questions which 
interest children, and which alone they can understand. We begin by 
declaring that imagination is dangerous, and then we set to work to 
try to stimulate it. But we do not succeed. Nature’s resistance is 
too strong for all our wrongheaded driving. 

But, it will be said, if people are not imaginative and truly senti- 
mental in their early days, when do they become so? The answer, as 
far as the majority are concerned, is simple. Never. They remain 
literal, practical, matter-of-fact—or, in other words, children, children 
with just a little more knowledge, to the end of their days. They 
never really get beyond the childish stage. It is only the minority 
who are even receptively imaginative—imaginative enough, that 
is to say, to take in and enjoy the fruits of the creative imagina- 
tion of those few rare souls to whom it is given to conceive at first 
hand. 

Thus, three are the orders of mankind for the purposes of this 
classification: poets themselves, those who appreciate poets, and those 
who appreciate them but little or virtually not at all. But of all 
three alike the rule we have laid down holds good. Youth is not the 
season of imagination. As we have said, the third class remain young, 
remain children, remain unimaginative, to the last. The second enjoy 
stories, literal representations and transcriptions of the outer world in 
their childhood and early youth, and so far resemble the former; but 
where these stop short those progress, and with the dawn and growth 
of manhood they find themselves turning to the masters of the mind, 
to the wizards of the realm of poetry and fancy, and by their aid 
enjoying the vision of things and the luxury of lofty sentiments they 
never could have conceived or invented for themselves. True it is 
that many, after entering that atmosphere, find it too rarefied for con- 
tinued inhalation ; and as they advance in years, life, with its vulgar 
experiences, disappointment with all its attendant disenchantments, 
vulgar interests, the necessity of attending to nearer and sterner 
demands—a thousand things—conduce to lead them back from the land 
of fair sights and ethereal fantasies ; and then to them comes a second 
childhood, in which all the literalness, egotism, narrowness, and boot- 
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less practicality of early days return. Indeed, their second state is 
far worse than their first. In childhood the rigid craving for what 
the eye can see, the hand touch, the ear apprehend, is not only natural ; 
it is an instinct implanted by nature for the purposes of final develop- 
ment ; but in manhood, early or late, it is the sure sign of a hopelessly 
barren or of a parched and salt-sown soul. 

Your true poet, he who makes what others only enjoy, doubtless 
possesses, even in infancy, the germ, or at least the seed, of that won- 
derfully fair efflorescence which marks him off with shining distinction 
from his flowerless kin. But the poetry even of the poet in childhood 
sleeps, in boyhood but germinates far below the surface, and even in 
youth only just pushes above the ground, clinging hard to the soil 
from which it springs. Take the writings of any very young poet, 
and we shall find that that in them which is specially poetical is more 
or less imitative; what is original is literal and somewhat prosaic. 
Wings grow very slowly, though the desire for them comes soon 
enough ; and attempts to fly before they are fully fledged only end in 
bringing both birds and poets to the ground. . 

If this account be correct, and if there be truth in the theory, deve- 
loped in our former paper, that a poetical nation will pass through the 
same stages of poetical experience as the individual who is either a 
poet or an appreciator of poetry, then we may expect to find in the 
cycle of English song that the first singers were in no sense what we 
mean by the most poetical of our poets ; but, on the contrary, since the 
most boyish, therefore the most prosaic, literal, and imitative, the most 
limited by their experience, the least reflective, the least fiery, the 
least profound, in a word, the least lofty, of the long series of British 
bards. In them we shall certainly expect to find much charm ; but 
it will be the charm which springs from naturalness—the want of 
which is so marked in all but the greatest poets of more advanced and 
maturer epochs—from intense wonder, naiveté, outspokenness, and 
absence of all self-consciousness. 

We have said that by the beginning of the fourteenth century there 
was at last an English nation and an English language, and that they 
were only waiting for an English poet. He was not long in making his 
appearance in the person of Geoffrey Chaucer. We need not concern 
ourselves with his immediate predecessors or even with his contempo- 
raries, for he was the microcosm—or rather should we not say the 
macrocosm ?—of them all. There has been in our time an attempt to 
imitate and reproduce the style and manner of the father of English 
poetry, and it has gained some little popularity ; but though, no doubt, 
Mr. Morris writes with much grace and imitative faculty, he altogether 
lacks Chaucer’s robustness, unaffectedness, and simplicity, and no critic 
of due discrimination would dream of discussing the two in the same 
breath. Mr. Morris is all refinement, Chaucer is all coarseness— 
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not in the bad sense of coarseness, but in the sense that he says what 
he sees, what comes into his mind, and what other people say. Mr. 
Morris is all tears and regret, is retrospective, melancholy, and very 
much alive, to the effect he will produce on his critics. Chaucer is 
merry, full of pranks, joyous as a bird, and fully as irresponsible ; and 
if he can only amuse the company, it is enough for him. Indeed, there 
is nothing in common between them but the superficial imitation by 
the later poet of the versification of the early one; and there is so 
little to draw comparisons from, that it is not worth while even to 
proceed with the contrast. 

Listen to Chaucer in the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ and begin with his 
very prologue. Is it not like listening to a very clever child? April 
has sweet showers, and the drought of March has pierced to the roots 
of the flowers. Zephyrus has sweet breath, the crops are tender, the 
small fowls make melody, and sleep with their eyes open. Meads are 
full of fresh flowers, white and red. Turn the leaves and seek for any 
observation less primitive or more profound ; you will not find it. A 
damsel is fairer than a lily upon a green stalk, fresher than May with 
flowers new. The sun runs the fourth part of the arc of his artificial 
day. A plain is lusty and full of victual, full of towns and towers, and 
many other delectable sights. The gentle Muse is besought to distil 
sugar-drops sweet of Helicon, and Melpomene to chase away the mists 
of ignorance. A castle is described as having towers high and strong, 
and pinnacles large of height and strong, and that is considered to 
be enough. Phcebus whirls his car of gold up the starry sky until he 
enters the Bull; sweet showers of rain descend softly, causing the 
ground to give forth a wholesome air; every plain becomes freshly 
clothed with new green, and small flowers grow here and there in 
field and mead; out of every seed springeth the herb, and everybody 
becomes glad and light. Oaks are great, straight as a line, and under 
them grass fresh of hue newly springs ; and every tree grew well eight 
or nine feet from his fellow, with broad branches, and new leaves that 
sprang out against the sun. 

Is this poetry? So put, it may scarcely seem so; but let us hear 
it as Chaucer himself puts it, and we shall at once change our mind. 
Take the very passage from which the last few sentences are tran- 
scribed. We purposely quote from a text, that of Mr. Laing Purves, 
which everybody will understand without the least difficulty : 


“When that Phebus his car of gold so high 
Had whirled up to the starry sky aloft, 
And in the Bull was entered certainly, 
When showers sweet of rain descended soft, 
Causing the groundé, felé times and oft 
Up for to give many a wholesome air, 

And every plain was y-clothéd fair, 
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With newé green, and maketh smallé flowers 
To springé here and there in field and mead ; 
So very good and wholesome be the showers 
That they renewé what was old and dead 

In winter time; and out of every seed 
Springeth the herbé, so that every wight 

Of thilké season waxeth glad and light. 


And I, so glad of thilké season sweet, 

Was happed thus upon a certain night, 

As I lay in my bed, sleep full unmeet 

Was unto me; but why that I not might 
Rest, I not wist; for there n’ as earthy wight, 
As I suppose, had more hearté’s ease 

Than I, for I n’ had sickness nor disease. 


Wherefore I marvel greatly of myself 

That I so long withouté sleepé lay; 

And up I rose three hours after twelf, 
About the springing of the [gladsome] day; 
And I put on my gear and my array. 

And to a pleasant grove I ’gan to pass, 
Long ere the brighté sun uprisen was; 


In which were oakés great, straight as a line, 
Under the which the grass, so fresh of hue, 
Was newly sprung; and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well from his fellow grew, 

With branches broad, laden with leavés new, 
That sprangen out against the sunné sheen; 
Some very red, and some a glad light green.” 





This is delicious; but it is boyish, almost babyish, in its naive sim- 
plicity. We seem to be listening to the prattle of a child. The 
external aspects of nature, and the impression, the immediate, super- 
ficial, transitory impression, they make upon man—that is the whole of 
the philosophy of Chaucer concerning the deepest and most suggestive 
relationship that exists in the universe. No reflection of man in 
nature, no reflection of nature in man, must we look for. Each has a 
separate existence, and one differs from the other only in having five 
senses. We never get any farther. 


“ Which, as me thought, was right a pleasant sight, 
And eke the birdés songés for to hear 
Would have rejoiced any earthly wight ; 
And I that could not yet, in no mannere, 
Hearé the nightingale of all the year, 
Full busy hearkened with heart and ear, 
If I her voice perceive could anywhere.” 





Remark how thoroughly he sees all that meets his eye, and how 
anxious he is to make you see it—the outside of it, that is to say, for 
it is all he sees himself. This is a fine and a rare faculty, and no man 
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can be a poet without it. Some poets of eminence have been kept out 
of the highest thrones by having this, the fundamental faculty, in too 
small a degree. Witness Shelley, who, in his keen gaze into the 
inside of things, forgot to linger long enough over the outside of 
them. Chaucer lingers till he has told you, not all the truth about 
them, but all the literal truth : 


“ Thought I, this path some whither goes pardie! 
And so I followed it till it me brought 
To a right pleasant arbour, well y-wrought, 


That benched was and all with turfés new 

Freshly y-turfed, whereof the greené grass, 

So small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hue, 
* That most like to green wool, I wot, it was; 

The hedge also, that yeden in compass, 

And closed in all the greene herbere, 

With sycamore was set and eglatere, 


Wreathed in fere so well and cunningly, 
That every branch and leaf grew by measure, 
Plain as a board, af a height by-and-by : 

I never saw such a thing, I you ensure, 

So well y-done 


And shapen was this arbour, roof and all, 
As is a pretty parlour; and also 
The hedge as thick was as a castle wall.” 


Is not all this just like the story of an eager boy or girl, who has 
been beyond the ordinary garden wall of home, who has come upon 
wonders as we all do in childhood, and who returns in breathless haste 
to tell everybody, with the utmost particularity, what it has seen? 
Childhood is all eyes and tongue, and so is Chaucer. He gazes 
intently, and then babbles profusely. We think he will never be 
done. He is often tiresome. So are children. He has, like them, 
the défaut de ses qualités, He is fresh, pretty, sincere, downright, 
delightfully ignorant, full of indescribable charm ; but we sometimes 
wish him in bed and that sleep was not “ unmeet to him.” 

But we must remember he did not talk to us of to-day, and it is our 
fault if we listen. He talked, a child, to children—the biggest, oldest, 
wisest, cleverest child of the company—and s» he amused them inces- 
santly. They are never tired of his literal transcription of what he 
had seen and they had seen, or of the things he had seen and they had 
not, or of things which had not been seen even by himself, but which 
he had read of in books, French, Latin, Italian, and put into English 
form and dress for them. They thought him delightful, and verily he 
must have been, since even we, in great measure, find him so delightful 
still. Indeed, it may be doubted, if his speech were only more modern, 
if he would not even yet please more folks than his older, wiser, deeper, 
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more spiritual, and therefore greater, successors. In a sense, ordinary 
persons now alive may be said to have overtaken him, just as extra- 
ordinary persons have far outstripped him. In the early dawn of 
English poetry it required a man of the highest genius to feel what 
nearly everybody now feels, and to put the feeling into words which 
have almost passed into common-place, and which would indeed have 
done so but for the musical and cunning fashion in which they are 
arranged. What is there, save a certain subtlety of metre—though that, 
no doubt, is no small matter—to distinguish the following passage from 
what many simple people, and many people not simple, will come and 
tell you when they have been taking a walk by themselves ? 


“ And as I stood, and cast aside mine eye, 
I was ware of the fairest medlar tree 
That ever yet in all my life I seye, 
As full of blossoms as it mighté be: 
Therein a goldfinch leaping prettily 
From bough to bough; and as him list he eat 
Here and there of the buds and flowers sweet. 


And to the arbour side was adjoining 

This fairest tree, of which I have you told ; 
And at the last the bird began to sing 
(When he had eaten what he eaten wo’ld) 
So passing sweetly, that by many fold 

It was more pleasant than I could devise ; 
And when his song was ended in thus wise, 


The nightingale with so merry a note 
Answeréd him, that all the woodé rung 

So suddenly, that as it were a sote, 

I stood astound; so was I with the song 
Thorough ravished, that, till late and long, 

I wist not in what place I was, nor where; 
Again, methought, she sang e’en by my ear.” 


Could anything be more natural or more true, but at the same time 
more literal, more limited, more devoid of all observation save that 
afforded by the senses? It is the poetry of externals, of phenomena— 
the noumena quite ignored. In a word, it is the childhood of poetry. 
It breathes delight, exuberant joy, elasticity of nerves and spirits, 
growing thews and muscles, sound slumbers, fresh waking, and absence 
of physical pain and all psychological analysis. No deep questioning 
disturbs it, no melancholy, no sad retrospect. It looks neither before 
nor after. It is content to be, to sing, to play, to romp, to stop, 
and then begin again. ‘The woods, the fields, the leafy arbours, 
the dewy grass, the great tall trees, are only a sort of playground for 
it; not a subject for speculation, but mere pasture to gambol about in. 
Chaucer seems to enjoy nature just as the birds do, to rejoice in the 
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springtide as skipping lambs rejoice in it. The only difference is that 
his frisking and trilling are to us articulate, whilst theirs is not. It 
has often been remarked how much nearer to animals children are 
than grown-up persons, and how much better they get on with them. 

Chaucer's feelings and tastes are akin to those of the animals precisely 
because he is a child, stringing his verse together when poetry was in 
its childhood. 

Nor is it nature only that he treats in this childish, simple, super- 
ficial, non-artificial way. Men and women, and all that men and 
women do, say, eat, drink, and wear, he views and describes in the 
same plain, matter-of-fact, exact, truthful fashion. Moreover, he is 
just as curious about them, without any discrimination or preference, 
asa child. Who are they? Where do they come from? What are 
their names? In the prologue to the ‘Canterbury Tales’ he tells us 
that there had come to the Tabard Inn at Southwark nine-and- 
twenty sundry folk, all of them pilgrims, and that between sundown 
and bedtime he had “spoken with them every one, and was of their 
fellowship anon.” And then forthwith he adds: 


“While I have time and space 
Ere that I further in this talé pace, 
Me thinketh it according to reason 
To tell you allé the condition 
Of each of them, so as it seemed to me, 
And what they weren, and of what degree ; 
And eke in what a way that they were in.” 


And he keeps his word too, pouring into our ears as much chit-chat 
about each in turn as though he were an old gossip. He tells us 
every place where the Knight had been, what sort of a horse he had, 
what his doublet was made of, and pauses to remark that it was 
“besmottered” by his coat of mail. It is the spirit of the enfant 
terrible, who, if anybody has got on a dirty gown, blurts it out before 
the whole company. He sees it and he says it, never thinking that 
he ought not to say it, since he does not think at all, but spends any 
interval of silence there may be in waiting for what there is to see and 
say next. The Squire has a short gown, with sleeves long and wide. 
The Yeoman has a coat and hood of green; he has a round head and 
a brown face. The Nun’s costume is described with even more particu- 
larity, but of her it is also added: 


“ At meaté was she well y-taught withal ; 
She let no morsel from her lippés fall, 
Nor wet her fingers in her saucé deep. 
Well could she carry a morsel, and well keep, 
That no droppé ne fell upon her breast.” 


After this, we are not surprised to hear that the Cook had a mormal— 
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d.é.,an ulcer—on his shin ; that the Wife of Bath had large hips and 
was somewhat deaf; that the Ploughman had laid many a fother of 
dung ; that upon the nose of the Miller there was a wart, and thereon 
stood a tuft of hair as red as the bristles of a sow’s ears, and that his 
nostrils were black and wide; and so on. He takes about seven 
hundred and fifty lines to describe them all, and seems to fancy that 
he has been very brief. 


*‘ Now have I told you shortly in a clause 
Th’ estate, th’ array, the number, and eke the cause 
Why that assembled was this company 
In Southwart at this gentle hostelry.” 


Why should he hurry over the matter? He has plenty of time, and 
so have the people who listen to him. His art is very long in one 
sense, and it never occurred to them that life was short. That was a 
monkish discovery, which has been adopted by our secular, but busy 
and sorely-pressed time. Life was quite long enough for endless talk, 
and they preferred talking to doing anything else. So do children, 
Go into their nursery ; and what do you find them doing? Talking 
—always talking. What can they have to talk about, one wonders. 
But the difficulty is apparent, not real. Those invariably talk the 
most who have the least to say. Excessive talk is the fault of 


children—of grown-up children no less. Italians talk from morning 
till night. So do servants. So do most uncultivated, undeveloped 
people, if they have the chance. It is the resource of the vacant and 
the non-reflective. 

Not a single opportunity is lost for making more words. Even the 
fact that he is so precise and exhaustive is seized hold of as a peg 
whereon to hang a garrulous excuse : 


“ But first I pray you of your courtesy, 
That ye arette it not my villainy, 
Though that I plainly speak in this mattere, 
To tell you of their wordés and their cheer. 
Whoso shall tell a tale after a man, 
He must rehearse as nigh as ever he can, 
Every word, if it be in his charge, 
All speak he ne’er so rudely and so large ; 
Or ellés he must telle his tale untrue, 
Or feigné things, or findé wordés new.” 


The apology is transparently insincere. Chaucer knew well enough 
that the longer he took over his story, the better his audience would 
be pleased. Yet we must not suppose that he took a long time over 
it merely to please them, and against his own tastes and grain. It 
was his genius, the genius of his time, to be longsome—for literalness 
is always longsome. Brevity means not only compression, but 
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reserve, reflection, discrimination; and to discriminate, to reject 
surplusage, to hold their tongues, to be brief, is not the way with 
children, poetical or otherwise. To use an old phrase, they talk a 
man’s leg off. 

Neither must it be supposed, in anticipation of the criticism of 
later times—which would, doubtless, have made Chaucer smile, if, 
indeed, he had understood it—that he is so long-winded, and so very 
particular in telling the reader so much which is trifling, from the 
very depth and subtlety of his art, and from a conviction that this is 
the only way of making people see the things you want them to see. 
For it is not the only way, nor yet the best way. Indeed, it is the 
worst and lowest way of all the ways that do achieve the object. It 
is the earliest way, the childish way ; and Chaucer employed it because 
he knew no other. How much that is good, that is excellent, that is 
positively indispensable there is in it, we shall see when we come to 
deal with the more advanced ages and stages of the cycle of English 
song; but we must never forget that, standing alone, and in such un- 
artistic excess, it is but a primitive and inferior method. But it was 
the only one Chaucer knew. It came ready to hand; indeed, it was 
his natural method. A critic would be an idiot who quarrelled with 
him for using it ; but he would be little penetrating not to perceive 
its nature and to state its limitations. 

We have seen with what exceedingly young eyes Chaucer views 
external nature and external man; and how nature has for him, as it 
has for children generally, and for grown-up people who remain 
children in mind and feeling, only an outside aspect. He knows 
nothing of those “obstinate questionings” which troubled the soul of 
Wordsworth as he looked out over the beautiful earth. We have now 
to see with what eyes he regards that part of man which is something 
more than his mere exterior. Not that Chaucer penetrates deeply 
into human nature ; far from it. He goes a trifle more deeply into 
it than into what is called inanimate nature, for, like a child, he just 
knew that there is, or is said to be, a something inside the one, whilst 
in the other he suspected nothing but a very fair face ; but the depth 
is still very shallow. We must not go to Chaucer for a history or a 
synthesis of man’s passions. Where he touches upon them he touches 
them as one wholly ignorant, or at least as one who knows no more of 
them than he has heard. 

There is, of course, one exception. Alfieri says that there is no 
such sure test of the poetic temperament as precocious love; and the 
biographies of poets would seem to bear out the assertion. We, 
therefore, have a right to expect that the dawn of a nation’s poetry 
will concern itself in no small degree with that most universal and 
most enduring of all human sentiments; and Chaucer does not dis- 
appoint us. §So childlike is he in most things, that we are at first 
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half-surprised to find love so frequently his theme; but we have 
only to recollect that he is a poet, and our astonishment ceases. 

But, even in treating of love, the greenness of his years does not 
altogether desert him. He usually treats of love, it must be con- 
fessed, in a somewhat conventional fashion. He had read and studied 
the long and affected exercises of the Trouvéres, and he reproduces 
their ideas, style, and incidents with a servility that never belongs to 
genius save in its teens. Summoned by Mercury to the Court of 
Love, Philogenet, a clerk or scholar of Cambridge—who, it may be 
presumed, is none other than Chaucer himself—visits the splendid 
castle where Admetus and Alcestis, the King and Queen of Love, hold 
their state. Among the courtiers is a chamberwoman to the Queen, 
called Philobone, who leads Philogenet into’ a circular temple, where 
Venus and Cupid are the presiding deities. Thence he is summoned 
back to the forest, and made to swear to observe the twenty Statutes 
of Love, each of which, it is almost unnecessary to say, has a stanza 
to’itself. Here are some of them: 


“ The sixth statute, it was for me to use 
Alone to wander, void of company, 
And on my lady’s beauty for to muse, 
And thinken it no force to live or die; 
And oft again to think the remedy, 
How to her grace I might anon attain, 
And tell my woe unto my sovereign. 


The seventh statute was, To be patient, 
Whether my lady joyful were or wroth: 

For wordes glad or heavy, diligent, 

Whether that she me heldé lefe or loth : 

And hereupon I put was to my oath, 

Her for to serve and lowly to obey, 

And show my cheer, yea, twenty times a day. 
The nineteenth statute: Meat and drink forget ; 
Each other day see that thou fast for love, 
For in the Court they live withouté meat, 
Save such as comes from Venus all above; 
They take no heed, in pain of great reprove, 
Of meat and drink, for that is all in vain, 
Only they live by sight of their sovereign.” 


Could there well be anything more unreal, or, to speak plainly, 
more un-English ? If there be a people in the world who know what 
love is, and whose poets have sung of love right worthily, it is the 
people of this island. But Chaucer, child that he was, was only feel- 
ing his way as yet to the due glorification of it. He was busy 
imitating others, the love-singers of Provence and Italy, to whom it 
was not given to understand the prince of passions save in a pale 
superficial manner. From them Chaucer borrowed the feeble 
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inanities we have just quoted, and from them he took the material 
and ofttimes gross elements with which the inanities are interlarded. 
He needed instructors, and he could but take for his guide such 
instructors as he found. Accordingly, after writing out all these 
Statutes at length, to which any man who would fain win favour of 
gracious dames must swear allegiance, he proceeds to tell us that there 
are women’s Statutes of Love also, but that no man may know them ; 
and we feel deeply grateful that we are spared their enumeration. 
Occasionally, however, Chaucer steps beyond the limits of his age 
and time when treating of Love, and anticipates by several generations 
the true praises which were to be chanted by so many of his poetic 
successors and compatriots. In ‘The Cuckoo and the Nightingale’ 
we seem to hear a real English voice, not the mere echo of those 
spurious Courts of Love, in which a mixture of lust and affectation 
was made to do duty for the sacred passion. One 3rd of May the 
poet could not sleep ; so he rises betimes to hearken if he can hear the 
nightingale sing before the cuckoo. Unfortunately—for it was deemed 
an evil omen—the cuckoo sings first. Chaucer quickly rebukes the 
cuckoo, telling it that it cannot really sing at all. The poem has 
been so admirably modernised by Wordsworth, that it would seem 
well to quote from the version he has left us: 


“ And as I with the cuckoo thus ’gan chide 
In the next bush that was me fast beside, 
I heard the lusty nightingale to sing, 
That her clear voice made a loud rioting, 
Echoing through all the green wood wide.” 


Then comes a dispute between the two birds, one chanting the 
praises of love, the other depicting its drawbacks; and the cuckoo is 
not left without a fair stock of arguments: 


“For lovers of all folk that be alive, 
The most disquiet have and least do thrive ; 
Most feeling have of sorrow, woe, and care, 
And the least welfare cometh to their share. 
What need is there against the truth to strive ¥ 


Good nightingale, thou speakest wondrous fair, 
Yet, for all that, the truth is found elsewhere; 
For love in young folks is but rage, I wis, 

And love in old folks a strange dotage is; 

Who most it useth, him ’twill most impair. 


For thereof come all contraries to gladness; 
Hence sickness comes, and overwhelming sadness, 
Mistrust and jealousy, despite, debate, 
Dishonour, shame, envy importunate, 

Pride, anger, mischief, poverty, and madness. 
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Loving is aye an office of despair, 

And one thing is therein which is not fair; 
For whoso gets of love a little bliss, 

Unless it alway stay with him, I wis, 

He may full soon go with an old man’s hair.” 


But the Nightingale is not to be silenced, and sings loudly her 
bountiful doctrine of the beauty and serviceableness of love: 


“ What? quoth she, thou art all out of thy mind, 
That in thy churlishness a cause canst find 
To speak of Love’s true servants in this mood ; 
For in this world no service is so good 
To any wight that gentle is of kind. 


For thereof cometh all goodness and all worth, 

All gentiless and honour thence come forth; 

Thence worship comes, content, and true heart’s pleasure, 
And full-assured trust, joy without measure, 

And jollity, fresh cheerfulness, and mirth. 


And bounty, lordliness, and courtesy, 

And seemliness and faithful company, 

And dread of shame that will not do amiss ; 
For ke that faithfully Love’s servant is, 

Rather than be disgraced, would choose to die.” 


This, no doubt, is very beautiful ; but it would be scarcely true to 
say that the germ of it is not to be found elsewhere. ‘It is in Troilus 
and Cressida’ that Chaucer shakes himself loose, more than anywhere, 
from known models, though again and again he excuses himself for 
writing what he sets down, on the plea that it is written so in other 
and older books. When he takes leave of the poem, he bids it 


“ Kiss the steps 
Of Virgil, Ovid, Hermes, Lucan, Stace ;” 


but it is obvious that he sought nearer home for the sources from 
which he drew many of his conceits. When Pandarus bids Cressida 
listen to the love of Troilus, he asks her what is the worth of years 
that exercise no magic virtue, what the worth of herb that carries no 
remedy with it? Beauty that is pitiless is of no value; and though 
she be the root and core of beauty, if she harbour no pity in her 
breast it is a misfortune that she should live. She is to remember 
how Time every hour wastes a part of her beauty, and how, when age 
has devoured her, no knight will love her. Then Pandarus leaves 
her, and Troilus comes riding back from the fight upon his bay 
steed : 


“So fresh, so young, so wieldy seemed he, 
It was a heaven on him for to see:” 


and forthwith Cressida begins to argue with herself how far it could 
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be wrong to love so goodly a youth and to ease him of his pain in that 
he loved her bootlessly ; and though again her reasoning is somewhat 
spun out, it is written with much ingenuity and spirit. With equal 
skill, too, every incident of the day is made to minister to the growth 
of her liking, from the moment that Antigone sings the praises of 
love, till Cressida retires to rest and hears the nightingale singing 
against the moon. Antigone declares that at first she dreaded to love 
her true knight, but that now she knows there is no pain in loving, 
end that as she loves with all her heart and might, so will she love to 
the last her dear heart, in whom her own heart has struck root and is 
growing. Fired by such arguments and such example, Cressida seeks 
her bed and “lies still”; and thereupon 


“ A nightingale upon a cedar green, 
Under the chamber wall where as she lay, 
Full loudé sang against the mooné sheen, 
Parauntre, in his birdés aire, a lay 
Of love, that made her hearté fresh and gay ; 
Hereat harked she long in good intent, 
Till at the last the deadé sleep her hent.” 


Picture could scarcely be more perfect or complete, though, it 
should be noted, Chaucer enters upon no subtle analysis or deep self- 
questionings save such as are open to the whole world and to the 
commonest observer. The whole beauty, the whole merit, lie in the 
manner in which the thing is done, in the order, the arrangement, 
the style, the language. The story was an old one, and nothing is 
more remarkable than the perpetual reference of the poet to his pre- 
decessors, and his apology for relating anything that he imagines will 
not be acceptable to his listeners, on the plea that he is bound by the 
facts which have come down to him. Certain it is, he says in one 
stanza, “as written is in gest”—7.e., in the history of Troilus and 
Cressida, that “he saw his lady sometimes in this while, and also she 
with him spake.” Again, when he describes the crowning meeting of 
the lovers, he describes it “as writé clerkés in their bookés old.” 
When he takes an idea from an ancient author he takes it literally, 
as when he copies Dante’s well-known lines from the story of Francesca 
da Rimini : P 


“Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 


Which Chaucer in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ thus describes : 


“ For of Fortuné’s sharp adversity, 
The worsté kind of infortune is this: 
A man to have been in prosperity, 
And it remember when it passed is.” 
VOL, XXXVI. z 
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This is the slavishness of childhood which is not yet out of leading- 
strings. It has not the presumption to stand alone. At the end of 
the poem, he relies for the features of the catastrophe upon others. 
“The story telleth us,” he says, and then adds in the next stanza, “I 
find eke in the story elleswhere ;” and thus he concludes : 


“So here the form of oldé clerke’s speech, 
In poetry, if ye their bookés seech.” 


But what, in the writings of practically this first English poet, this: 
early budding of national genius, are the proportions of Celtic, Saxon, 
and Norman blood and influence, which, as we pointed out in our 
former essay, constitute the three main elements of English poetry ? 
Of Celtic influence there is not a trace in Chaucer. We look in vain 
for a single note of wail, for one soft note of melancholy. He is the 
most joyous of all English poets. When he has to relate what are 
conventionally deemed sad incidents, such indeed as we see in the story 
of ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ or in his still more famous story of ‘ Patient 
Griselda,’ as told by the Clerk in the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ he relates 
them in the conventional language of sorrow, illustrates them with the 
conventional figures of speech, and sheds the conventional tears. He: 
does it all with extreme skill, tenderness, and even delicacy ; but we 
see plainly enough that he is himself standing away from his subject, 
and is himself by no means sad and sorrowful. Chaucer's indi- 
viduality becomes apparent only when he is either laughing outright, 
or carolling for joy of a bright summer morning. The sadness of the 
Celt is altogether foreign to him. 

But how, we may well ask, should we expect to find in the child- 
hood of English song the genuine tears, the regrets, the pathetic 
lookings back, the noble melancholy, which belong to riper years and 
come of long experience? It is the greatest mistake to speak of the 
Celtic races as young, because there is no pushing them on beyond a 
certain stage. It is precisely because they will neither grow nor 
develope under it matters not what fresh influences, that they prove 
themselves to have reached that age at which progression stops. We 
shall see how, when English poetry had reached the stage of manhood, 
this influence, concealed and silent in its childhood, came to assert 
itself, materially colouring even its expression in youth. But we must 
not look for it as yet. In the days of Chaucer there were Saxons and 
there were Normars, though both were now English; but Celt was 
an unuttered word, an unknown idea. 

It is not easy to say whether the Saxon or the Norman element 
predominates in Chaucer’s poem, both are there so conspicuously, 
and they cross and intercross in a way which makes it difficult to 
unravel them. But with patience the threads may be traced and 
disentangled from each other. The hearty love of nature, the tender 
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passion for flowers, for green birds, for the song of thrushes and 
nightingales, for leafy arbours; the keen aliveness, so to speak, to all 
external sights, and smells, and sounds, quite independently of any- 
thing but the delicious material, almost animal, sensation they excite 
is surely Saxon, though over and over again, child that he is, he finds 
Norman phraseology in which to embody his feelings, for he is still 
being taught by the more advanced race. When winter has gone and 
summer is here, it is “ Flora, the Queen of Pleasance,” that covers 
every region with her mantle. Even his mania for the month of May, 
in which he was probably born,and which is wholly Saxon, is tinged and 
oftentimes spoiled, it seemed to us, by the classical Norman image. Is 
it not annoying, after being told that May is the mother of the glad 
months, that all the fresh flowers, green and red, which winter made 
dead, are quick again, and every mead is floating full of balm, to hear, 
immediately afterwards, that Phoebus at that period spreads his bright 
beams right in the white Bull? English poetry more than any other 
perhaps has rid itself of these tiresome conceits, which are all the 
worse for being literal. But the poetry which Chaucer had read was 
full of them, and the people for whom he wrote delighted in them ; so 
down they went. He obeyed his tutors. 

His jollity again is Saxon, though his sociability is Norman. We 
have already noticed how at the Tabard Inn he made acquaintance 
with nine-and-twenty people all in one evening. No Saxon would do 
that ; it requires gayer, lighter, and more easily-mingling blood for 
that. His great coarse jokes, some of them not fit to be repeated in 
these days, are Saxon too; but his wit, whenever it was biting, came 
from the Norman source. To the latter must be traced all his irreve- 
rence, whenever it occurs, on the subject of Religion and Women. It 
is the French irreverence and mocking spirit cropping up on a foreign 
soil. When he tells us that the Monk in the ‘Canterbury Tales’ was 
a lord full fat and in good point, that he loved a fat swan best of any 
roast, and that he had a love-knot in gold; that the Friar had made 
many a marriage of young women at his own cost, that he heard con- 
fession full sweetly, that his absolution was very pleasant, that he 
knew well the taverns in every town, that he would get a farthing out 
of a poor widow, even though she had but one shoe left; that the 
wife of Bath was a worthy woman all her life, at the church door had 
had five husbands, not to speak of other company in her youth; that 
the Pardoner had his wallet full of pardons from Rome, that his trunk 
held the Virgin's veil and part of the sail of Peter’s boat, and that the 
remainder of his relics were pig’s bones in a glass—when we are 
told all these things, we know for certain that it is the poet who claims 
relationship with Rabelais and Voltaire that we are listening to. But 
mark how easily he changes his key. Now it is a poor parson of the 
town, rich in holy thought and work, who sets not his benefice to 

x2 
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hire, nor leaves his sheep encumbered in the mire, nor runs to London, 
to St. Paul's, to seek for endowments, and who is a shepherd and no 
mercenary. That is the truly Saxon sturdy way of waging poetical 
war against wrong. It is the serious, the moral, the sermonising 
way, which oftentimes will give us many tiresome pages of English 
poetry, but which ever and anon produces wonderful touches of didac- 
tic tenderness and elevation of sentiment. Similarly the description 
of the Sompnour, who has a fire-red cherub’s face, loves garlic, onions, 
and leeks, and drinks strong wine, for a quart of which he would allow 
anybody the greatest liberty that can well be named, is as Saxon as is 
the subject of it. Had Chaucer lived a little later, we can scarcely 
doubt that the Saxon element would have predominated far more even 
than it does in his writings; for the substance of him, the genius, the 
originality, is of the Saxon type. But form, particularly when it is 
more or less a borrowed form, often materially obscures substance ; and 
the form of Chaucer is so essentially that of the more cultivated con- 
querors, from whom too he mostly takes his subjects, that he must in 
equity be pronounced fairly the child equally of the two nations, 
who were supposed to have already become one. 

One more observation has to be made concerning the works of 
Chaucer, which will connect them yet more closely with that early or 
childish period of literature to which they belong. We have already 
noted how he loves to poke fun (to use no harsher phrase) at matri- 
mony and at monks. The ‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale’ might have been 
written to deter people from marriage ; and the story of the pear-tree in 
the-‘ Merchant’s Tale,’ and the whole of the ‘ Miller's Tale,’ drive in 
the same direction. What can be more excruciatingly severe in its 
seemingly rollicking humour than the boast of the Wife of Bath, that 
she made her husbands fry in their own grease for very jealousy, and 
that on earth she was their purgatory, wherefore she hopes their souls 
are now in glory? We tread upon ground over which we must pass 
lightly and hastily, and had perhaps better quote from the description of 
others rather than venture upon one of our own. “ Wecan see,” writes 
M. Taine, with no exaggeration, “how the two coarse and vigorous 
plants of broad joke and filthiness have blossomed in the dung of the 
Middle Ages. Planted by the cunning men of Champagne and Ile de 
France, watered by the ¢rouveres, they were destined fully to expand, 
bespattered and muddy, in the hands of Rabelais. Meanwhile Chaucer 
plucks his nosegay from it. Deceived husbands, tricked innkeepers, 
accidents in bed, kicks, and robberies—these suffice to raise a hearty 
laugh. Blows descend ; fists descend on fleshy backs; many nudities 
are shown ; they swindle one another out of their corn, their wives ; 
they pitch one another out of a window ; they brawl and quarrel. A 
bruise, a piece of open filthiness, passes in such society for a piece 
of wit.” 
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Where, in fact, are we to look for more amazingly coarse satire 
and buffoonery than are to be found in the ‘ Miller’s Tale,’ already men- 
tioned? and still more in the prologue to that of the Sompnour, in 
reply to the story told by the Friar? Husbands and priests—these 
are always fair game. 

Yet, mark how sorry Chaucer is for it afterwards. It is sheer 
naughtiness—the naughtiness of childhood, for which he repents in 
truly childish fashion. His coarseness and nastiness are not the coarse- 
ness and nastiness of Shakespeare, used merely as a foil, or thrown as 
a sop to the groundlings; nor the misanthropical dirt of Swift, nor 
the pitiless nudity of Byron. It is the natural levity and perversity 
of the young, who do what they do not feel to be wrong, though 
they are told it is wrong, and which therefore they believe to be wrong 
when they have once done it and been found out. Chaucer's sorrow 
as thoroughly betokens the childish age of poetry as his offence does. 
Even in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ there are passages inspired by feelings 
quite the opposite of proper, becoming, pious, or even ordinarily decent. 
But when he has told all the story, which in itself is not the most, 
edifying in the world, he tries to make amends by a concluding stanza 
which runs thus, and which is in striking contrast with most that have 
preceded it : 


“Thou One, and Two, and Three, etern on live; 
Thou reignest aye in Three, and Two, and One, 
Uncircumscribed, and all mayst circumscribe. 
From visible and invisible fone 
Defend us in thy mercy every one; 

So make us, Jesus, for thy mercy dign, 
For love of Maid and Mother thine benign.” 


Elsewhere we find him writing ‘La Prierre de Nostre Dame,’ or 
twenty-three stanzas in glory of the Virgin, each beginning with a 
letter of the alphabet. We are aware that the Prayer of Chaucer, 
at the end of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ has by some critics been deemed 
spurious ; but the preponderance of reason lies the other way. In it he 
prays God to forgive him his guilt for inditing worldly vanities, which 
he names to be the ‘ Book of Troilus,’ the ‘ Book of Fame,’ the ‘ Book 
of St. Valentine’s Day,’ the ‘Tales of Canterbury,’ and others, all of 
which he wishes to “retract,” or in other words to withdraw. Here we 
have the child frightened, and with the penitential fit upon him. The 
monks he laughed at, have got hold of him, and there he stands, 
whimpering and crestfallen. We shall find no such spectacle after 
the childish age of English song. Even Pope, when he wrote his 
‘Universal Prayer, did not propose to suppress the Epistle of Eloise 
to Abelard. 

It is possible that we shall seem to many not to have fully recog- 
nised in the preceding pages the genius and poetical graces of Chaucer. 
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But mere eulogium was not our task. His genius needs no further 
praise; but his precise position was perhaps capable of further and 
closer elucidation. He was as great and complete a genius as a 
writer in an age so young can be; and we can quite understand how 
the excessive finish, the troublesome self-consciousness, and the op- 
pressive melancholy of the poetry of ages more advanced, have induced 
many to turn to the strains of an earlier time, which, if they have 
all the faults, have likewise all the graces, of childhood—simplicity, 
sincerity, transparency, and joy. 
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A Wagabond Heroine. 


By MRS. EDWARDES, 
Avruor or ‘ARcHIE Love,’ ‘OvcHt WE To Vistr Her? &c. 


Cuapter X. 
“LAGRIMAS!” 


Miss Lyp1a Burke is by no means an unfavourable sample, out- 
wardly, of the Woman of the Future. She has a tolerable sandy 
complexion, tolerable sandy hair, teeth almost over white and even, 
and a pair of very wide-awake small grey eyes. Her walk is wiry ; 
her figure like a bit of watch spring; her age—the hitherward side of 
forty. What in this bright energetic-looking lady should have intro- 
duced the sad elements of hatred and disbelief into Belinda’s young 
life? What has caused the inalienable discrepancies between them ? 

Mainly, I imagine, this unchangeable law: that reality and shams 
will no more mix together than will oil and water. Born of no super- 
honest stock, reared in no super-honest school, one virtue, from her 
earliest babyhood, took sturdy root in Belinda’s soul—the virtue of 
absolute truth. Organisations exist, so finely tempered that their pos- 
sessors can detect the presence of certain flowers or animals, as if by 
instinct. Belinda is gifted with the same prescience, the same kind of 
moral divining wand, as regards imposture. And poor Miss Burke, 
while she for ever preaches Harnestness, Woman’s Work, Woman’s 
Mission (with big capitals), is an arch impostor ; false, sham, to her 
finger tips! Not an uninteresting type to the philosophic student of 
character; but to an ignorant ardent mind like Belinda’s, about as 
nauseating a specimen of human nature as our race can produce. 

Ten, fifteen years ago, say the traditions of Eastern travellers, 
Miss Lydia Burke used to haunt the hotels of Egypt and Palestine. 
She was a prettyish woman then; prettyish, unprotected, and, though 
not a girl, young enough to be regarded with suspicion by ladies 
travelling under the legitimate wing of husbands or brothers. Per- 
haps there were no really queer stories about her—I mean, perhaps 
none of the queer stories about her had real foundation. That she 
was in the habit of borrowing money from any man who would lend 
her money is matter of fact. But in those days, it must be remem- 
bered, Miss Lydia Burke had projects of founding ragged Jew schools 
in the Levant. Who shall say that the loans did not go to ragged 
Jew schools in the Levant? Later on, she frequented the Alps; 
unprotected still; still short of money; an indomitable climber ; 
Bloomerish in dress; rather less shunted by ladies than formerly 
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(alas! her prettiness was fading); feared exceedingly by bachelor 
parties of young men, on whom, under various pretexts, she was wont 
to fasten with a cruel and leech-like tenacity. After this—well, after 
this, Miss Burke wrote a book, ‘My Experiences.’ Then, a little more 
Bloomerish, a little more faded, financial resources at a lower ebb than 
ever, turned up in London. 

The book, a hash of doubtful Oriental narrative, and still more 
doubtful Exeter Hall piety, was simply below criticism; but, by one 
of those outside chances occasionally to be met with in the world of 
writers as of men, it sold. It sold, and Miss Burke straightway 
manufactured a three-volume novel, carefully flavoured with the same 
kind of spice as before, but with the piety omitted, which did not sell. 
And then she became Earnest for life; shortened her skirts, had her 
jackets cut after the fashion of men’s coats, wriggled her way, ere 
long, upon platforms, I think made a speech or two about female 
suffrage, and began in common conversation to speak of women as 
Woman. And it was just when she had reached this melancholy 
turning-point in the downward road that the advertisement in the 
Times brought Belinda O'Shea into her hands. 

Finding herself a good deal snubbed by the leading members of the 
strong sisterhood in London—neophytes without cash are apt, in 
more sects than one, to be lightly looked upon by the elders—poor 
Burke had to consider how Earnestness could be made to pay, and in 
a happy moment of inspiration composed the advertisement that 
sealed Belinda’s fate. And then commenced the adventuress life again 
on the Continent—the adventuress life, but with a difference ! 

Earnest English people, pious English people, all English people, 
as far as the writer has personally known or heard of, like to be con- 
nected with anything that is connected with an earl. Miss Burke 
liked exceedingly to be connected with the Earl of Liskeard’s grand- 
daughter, although, from the first moment Belinda’s eyes looked her 
hollow soul through, she disliked the society of the child herself. 

“The Honourable Belinda O’Shea and Miss Burke.” So, during 
the early days of their wanderings, she invariably caused their names 
to be written in hotel books or on continental church lists, despite all 
Belinda’s angry protests against the imposture. If they travelled in 
the same railway carriage with an Englishman, if they sat opposite an 
Englishman at breakfast or dinner, Miss Burke always contrived to 
trade upon him with her small companion’s birth and parentage, and, 
with singularly few exceptions, found the venture answer. Belinda 
remembers still—bitterly, chokingly remembers—dinners and drives 
and theatre tickets presented to them, at that period, by chance 
table-d’héte acquaintance, and of which she now knows her poor little 
forlorn aristocratic society must have been the price. Facts proving 
two things, reader: first, that Miss Burke had inborn aptitude for the 
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money-raising or adventuress craft ; secondly, that there are men in 
the world who will pay to shake hands with an earl’s granddaughter, 
just as others will pay to see General Tom Thumb or the Two- 
headed Nightingale. 

As time went on, Belinda, it need hardly be said, turned rebellious 
on this as on most other points. “Iam not an honourable, and I 
will not have you write me down as one, madam. The earl, my grand- 
papa, has never seen me, does not mean to see me, does not acknow- 
ledge my existence. If you bring in his name before any of these 
commis-voyageurs again, I will tell them the truth.” 

And Miss Burke knew the sturdy, nothing-fearing nature of her 
charge too well to risk the experiment. 

They never came to open or violent rupture. Belinda’s money 
stood between Miss Burke and want. Miss Burke stood between 
Belinda and her stepmother. They detested each other, were neces- 
sary to each other, kept together. Is not a good half of the world 
for ever performing that same duo in this queer comedy of errors, this 
jamble of mistaken enforced companionships, that we call society ? 

“ Poor little Belinda is so curiously frivolous, so thoroughly, consti- 
tutionally devoid of all seriousness of purpose,” Miss Burke explains, 
whenever the subject seems to require self-extenuation. “ But her 
health being delicate, her papa and mamma both in an early grave, I 
try to reconcile the out-of-door life she leads to my conscience.” 

“Burke is the out-and-outest impostor that ever walked,” Belinda 
will say to her gamin friends. “I saw Tartuffe at the play once, and,,. 
by Heaven, he was nothing to her! What is she an impostor for? 
If I knew that I might detest her less. I believe the creature is false 
to her own conscience. I believe she dreams lies.” 

So things have gone on until they are as we see them now: Miss 
Burke collecting ideas for her new great work on social reform, ‘ The 
Woman of the Future; Belinda running wild, neglected, as nearly on. 
the road to ruin as was ever innocent, honest, little human soul, about 
the streets of St. Jean de Luz. The practical at war with the ideal, 
as we so often find to be the case in this imperfect world. 

Nothing can be blander than the meeting between Belinda’s step- 
mamma and her preceptress. Miss Burke has held religiously to the 
letter of the bargain sealed between them in London, has kept the 
girl conveniently out of Rosie’s way during the past three years. 
Rosie has held to hers; each quarterly payment for maternal watch- 
fulness and superior intellectual culture has been paid, in advance, 
without a question. They begin to talk platitudes. Rose thinks dear 
Belinda grown, though a little sunburnt. Miss Burke trusts dear 
Mrs. O’Shea has overcome the fatigues of travelling. A very wearying. 
journey from London to St.-Jean de Luz. 

“Yes, indeed, especially when one is travelling alone with one’s 
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maid,” cries Rose, sensitive ever as to the smaller proprieties, and 
virtuously conscious that she only “met” Roger Temple in Paris, 
Bordeaux, and elsewhere. “One does feel so miserably helpless 
without a gentleman.” 

“Well, for my part, I see no use in them whatever,’ says Miss 
Burke. ‘ When you are alone you have nothing but your luggage to 
look after. When you are burdened with a man,” this with a depre- 
ciatory glance in the direction of Roger, “ you have to look after him 
.and your things too.” 

“My things!” exclaims Belinda, in her mocking voice. “ Well, 
Miss Burke, in the present state of affairs my ‘things’ would not 
require much looking after, with a man, or without one. Do you 
know, ma’am,” seriously, “the washerwoman says there is really 
nothing more of mine for her to bring back? The last remaining 
tatters [ had have vanished—carried away by the birds, I suppose, to 
build their nests.” 

She perches herself in her accustomed favourite place, the corner of 
the table, and looks round cheerfully on the company, as she volunteers 
this information. 

A cold glitter comes into Burke’s eye. “ You are almost of an age, 
I must say, Miss O'Shea, to begin to care for order. No achievement 
in life can be ever made without order. WhenI was seventeen I had 
no greater delight than in the neat arrangement of my wardrobe.” 

“But I have no wardrobe to keep neat, ma’am. Wardrobe! Why, 
this is my only frock ; and as to stock” 

“ Belinda, my dear Belinda, you forget. Another time,” interrupts 
Rose, colouring. ‘ What have you been doing with yourself to-day, 
my love? And last night. Did Mr. Jones see you safe home? I 
had a note from him this morning, saying he had gone off to the 
mountains, and that I must ask you for particulars. Now, what does 
it all mean ?” 

She frisks over like a little lambkin to her stepdaughter’s side, and, 
putting her arm round her waist—Belinda holding herself uncom- 
promisingly stiff under the caress—begins to gush and titter, school- 
girl fashion, in her ear. Miss Burke and Roger are thus left to make 
conversation for each other. 

“A very interesting country this, sir,” observes the lady, looking 
sourly at Roger’s handsome face. Sourly? Oh, Miss Burke! You who, 
fifteen years ago, could look at no man withouta melting smile! But 
such are the results of Earnestness. “Interesting, 1 mean, to those 
who visit it with a Purpose.” 

“Yes; I am told you get very fair snipe-shooting here in winter,” 
answers Roger, who does not understand the argot of Miss Burke's sect. 

“T speak of the inhabitants, sunk now in superstition, but the 
remnants of a noble race. You are, perhaps, not aware that the 
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Basque has outlived five distinct peoples—the Carthaginians, Celts, 
Romans, Goths, and Saracens ?” 

(“ Murray,” says Belinda, in a stage whisper. “ ‘Introductory 
Remarks on the Pyrenees,’ page two hundred and forty-nine.”) 

Roger strokes his moustache and tries to look edified. ‘‘ The Basque 
must certainly be very old,” he begins, foolishly. 

“ But the work that I am engaged on at present—the work that, 
indeed, fills every moment of my time, is the search of illustration. 
You have perhaps heard, through Miss O'Shea, that I am writing a 
book? No? I might have guessed asmuch. Miss O’Shea’s interests 
do not lie in the direction of my own. A book entitled ‘The Woman 
of the Future.’ Iam a labourer, sir, though a humble one, in the 
greatest reformation of our day—the work of restoring Woman to 
the pedestal from whence the blinded prejudices of centuries have 
dethroned her.” 

“ Ah, yes,” says Roger, in no very enthusiastic tone, and glancing, 
ashe speaks, at the patches where darns ought to be on Belinda’s 
stockings. “For my part,” he adds gallantly, “I cannot see that any 
reformation is needed. It seems to me that women are exceedingly 
charming as they are.” 

“ As the Turk, as the Debased Asiatic thinks of his slaves!” cries 
Miss Burke. “The age has past, sir, for such cheap chivalry. Do 
you, an Englishman, actually advance the proposition that ‘to be 
charming’ is a fit motive for an immortal being’s existence?” 

“The most charming women appear to me to be so without any 
motive at all,” says Roger, mentally measuring the distance between 
his adversary and the door. “But I am really the worst fellow living 
at an argument.” 

“Oh! that is a very easy way of escape. It is perfectly evident to 
what cynical school you belong—the surface light in which you regard 
our sex! Can you solemnly affirm, sir—I ask it with the earnestness 
the subject requires—that you do not look upon us as Toys ?” 

Thus put, as it were, upon oath, Roger Temple considers Miss 
Burke's personal attractions more closely than he has yet done—the 
thin cold features, the glistening eyes, the watch-spring figure. He 
feels that he does not, that in his wildest moments he never could look 
upon her in the obnoxious light she deprecates, and with a perfectly 
clear conscience answers, “ No.” 

“Then may I ask what do you look upon us as?” says Burke, 
Pitilessly. 

Roger not only measures the distance between himself and the door, 
he rises to his feet. He has been held a brave soldier in action, a 
hardy sportsman in the field; but he is horribly afraid of Miss Lydia 
Burke. “I—I really beg pardon—but I have usually looked upon 
Women as women,” he answers, humbly. 
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Miss Burke turns her head away in contempt. 

“Tt certainly is most wonderful,” sighs Rose, who has caught the last 
word or two of the discussion, “ most extraordinary, how gentlemen do 
dislike intellect in us! Iam sure, for myself, I envy superior women, and 
I have always wished and wished to be blue; haven’t you, Belinda ?” 

“T like my natural hue well enough, Rose,” answers the girl pertly. 
“Still, if I were forced to change, I believe I would as soon be blue as 
some other colours. Superior women do not usually wear rouge or 
pearl-powder, do they ?” She looks more thoroughly hard, more deli- 
berately, elfishly wicked than ever, as she implants this savage little 
stab. Alas! where are all the budding graces, where is the soft, shy, 
dawning womanliness of the “ Lagrimas” of last night? 

“ But must your choice, of necessity, lie between the two?” Roger 
asks, in that quiet tone of his which at once softens and exasperates 
her. “Are blue and rouge the only two colours in the world ?” 

“Certainly they are not, Captain Temple. There is sun-tan, for 
instance; Vandyck brown ; the fine natural colour of gamins, beggars, 
gipsies, and all the great unwashed of nature—my colour.” 

“Unwashed! You quite pain me with these expressions, Belinda,” 
says Rose. But you must try not to despair about your complexion, 
dear. Spencer shall make you some of her milk of roses. She got 
the receipt from Lady Harriet, and they say the effect is extraordinary ; 
that sun-tan, and even freckles, can be cured by it. For my part,” 
encouragingly, “I have no great faith in cosmetics. You are fair or 
you are swarthy by constitution.” 

Her last fatal fancy about Colonel Drewe has melted poor Rosie 
into amiability towards the whole world, Belinda included. So 
amiable, so elated is her frame of mind, that she has been rash enough 
to whisper her little budget of hopes and fears and projects into the 
girl’s unsympathetic ear. “An old—ah, if she must confess truly, a 
dear friend coming after her to St.-Jean de Luz! Could anything be 
imagined more difficult than the part she would have to play? And 
Roger so jealous already; that is his weak point, you know, poor 
fellow, jealousy. And will Belinda find out where Spencer can buy 
one of those becoming Spanish combs and a mantilla?” For Rosie's 
imagination always flies to the millinery department, the stage pro- 
perties of any coming event, as the imagination of a more highly- 
endowed woman might fly to what she should say, or feel, or dissemble. 
If the Colonel make his appearance of a morning, Rose has decided 
that she will receive him in white cashmere, ever so sparingly relieved 
by the palest shade of lavender ribbons; if at night, in a high Spanish 
comb, a lace veil, and jet cross. What could be more appropriate than 
a lace veil and jet cross to a lovely little widow, who is roaming 
about the world, breaking the heart of every ill-fated man she comes 
across ? 
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It is long before the visit draws to an end; and Captain Temple, 
doubly guarded by Rosie and Miss Burke, does not exchange another 
syllable with Belinda. At last, in the middle of one of Miss Burke's 
finest perorations on Woman’s Destiny, the girl brusquely takes her 
departure from the room, and, accompanying her to the top of the 
hotel stairs, Roger gets a word or two with her, alone. 

“You are not going to play paume to-day?” for she has a racket- 
ball and schistera, as usual, in her hand. “ Under this broiling sun, 
Belinda, I will not allow it.” 

“Will you not, indeed, Captain Temple? Why not, pray ?” 

“I do not choose you to spoil your complexion, for one thing.” 

“My unwashed complexion, that is to be improved by Lady Harriet’s 
milk of roses! Isn’t it fine to hear Rosie and Miss Burke talk? 
What advantages I have had, sir, in being guided by those two 
extremes of feminine intelligence !” 

“Promise me you will not play paume, Belinda, to-day, or any 
other day.” 

She hesitates and looks down ; a quiver on her lip, a tell-tale blush 
shining beneath the clear olive of her cheek. 

“Lagrimas!” he whispers softly ; ‘ will you promise ?” 

And then she raises her eyes. They promise; unconsciously, they 
promise a world too much to Roger Temple. 


Cuarrer XI. 
A TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 


Have you watched an almond-tree flower? Bare, shivering boughs 
to-day—to-morrow, under the first warm kiss of April, a cloud of 
odorous luxuriant blossom. Such change, such sudden miracle of 
growth, is wrought during the next four days in Belinda. Her cheek 
gains colour, her figure roundness; her hair, no longer disfigured by 
the villainous plaits, hangs round her neck in waves of glossy chest- 
nut. Her movements lose their masculine roughness, her dress grows 
neat. Glirlish grace, girlish softness, modesty—all have come te her. 
Who shall unriddle these things ?” 

“Belinda is not going to be so unfortunately plain, I do believe,” 
Rose will remark complacently to her lover. ‘She has quite made up 
her mind to marry Mr. Jones—quite ; and you see how she brightens 
up at the prospect of riches. I am afraid I was right about that poor 
thing from the first, Roger. Belinda has no heart.” 

Miss Burke accounts for the transformation otherwise. “A nature 
like Belinda’s,” says Miss Burke, “can only develope from one 
frivolity to another. Her childish love of play outgrown, and Be- 
linda takes to—what? Earnest work, higher culture, recognition 
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of the world’s wants and miseries? No! To muslins, ribbons, and 
laces; the livery, the badge, of woman’s degradation in the social 
scale.” 

So think these ladies. What does Roger Temple think ? 

Roger Temple is in the frame of mind, reader, when we all of us 
are apt to shun self-communion, to keep the eyes of the spirit shut. 
By nature the most chivalrously loyal of men, Roger is drifting, 
daily, hourly, drifting into disloyalty. He is more attentive, more 
devoted than ever to Rosie during the hours that he is at her feet— 
poor, unconscious Rosie, perpetually devising toilettes for Colonel 
Drewe, who as yet comes not. But there are a great many hours of 
the day when he is not at Rosie’s feet. The adorers of mature beauty 
are generally debarred from adoration during the forenoon, that sacred, 
mysterious time for women to whom heaven hath given one face and 
who manufacture to themselves another. Till eleven or twelve o'clock 
every morning Roger is free, and Belinda also. After the casino ball at 
night he is free again, and then, in the starlight, “ Lagrimas ” steals out 
upon the balcony (so fatally near his own) of the Maison Lohobiague. 

Miss Burke, absorbed in the ‘ Women of the Future,’ sees nothing. 
Rosie, enrapt in lavender ribbons, Spanish combs, and agitated sus- 
pense about that elegant creature Stanley, suspects nothing. And 
then, under this southern sky, in this do-nothing life, the path—no 
difficult one in any climate—that leads from flirtation to friendship, 
from friendship to a warmer feeling, is so easy. Conscience? Why, 
tis too hot in St.-Jean de Luz for such compunctious visitings of 
nature. ‘The mere act of existing is a lethe; a dream of sapphire 
skies and sapphire sea, of romance, music, passion-flowers on a balcony, 
and one exquisite girl’s face shining from amidst them. Alas the 
pity, that to dreams so flattering sweet comes invariably awakening so 
substantial! Four glowing nightless days pass by like one: Miss Burke 
engaged philosophically, Rose making futile millinery preparation for 
Colonel Drewe, Roger Temple and Belinda falling about as desperately 
in love with each other as ever two people fell on this contradictory 
earth. For the fifth day Rosie has planned an eight-hours’ excursion 
into Spain—Hendaye, Fontarabia, home through the mountain-pass of 
Behobia by moonlight. Mr. Jones is to return early in the morning 
from his tour, and as a matter of course will accompany them. “'‘I'wo 
pairs of lovers! I never heard of anything so ridiculous,” says Rosie. 
With Miss Burke, note-book in hand, as duenna, or fifth wheel of the 
coach. 

Such is the day’s plan ; a plan, like the great Frederic’s “ fort beau 
sur le papier,” but destined to vary considerably from the original 
rough draft, as the fairest mortal projects do, when reduced to the 
harsh reality of practice. 

And in the first place, as regards Mr. Jones. Augustus arrives 
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punctually by the early morning train from Bayonne, and with lover- 
like ardour makes his way at once under the broiling sun to the 
Maison Lohobiague, where Belinda, already equipped for the day's 
excursion, meets him just outside the house. Forgotten Jones, during 
his absence, she has not, nor her own quasi encouragement of his suit, 
having, indeed, been pointedly reminded of both about six times during 
each twenty-four hours, by Rose. But just at this present moment, 
dressed, poor little girl, in a summer frock and hat that Spencer has con- 
descendingly made up for her, a flower in her waist-belt, the sunshine 
that human lives know only once in its extremest brightness shining 
from every feature of her face—at this particular moment, I say, the 
sudden apparition of Augustus, more blistered than ever after his 
journey, more mosquito-bitten, more amative, comes upon Belinda with 
all the cold chill of an unexpected misfortune. She changes colour 
painfully, does not offer to take his outstretched hand, and can find no 
utterance of welcome more flattering, more lover-like, than the mono- 
syllable “ You!” 

“Me,” says Mr. Jones, ungrammatically tender. “I have not kept 
you waiting, I hope? You have not been expecting me long ?” 

“Expecting? Well, certainly not. I don’t know that I expected 
you at all,” answers Belinda drily. “You have seen Rose ?” 

No; Augustus has not yet had that pleasure. He found a note 
from Mrs. O'Shea on his table, inviting him to accompany them for 
the day into Spain, and then—*“then, of course, I rushed off at 
once to see you, Belinda,” he adds, in tenderer accents than before. 
“Has time hung heavy on your hands?” Mr. Jones has an un- 
happy knack of composing sentences brimful of murdered aspirates. 
“Has your heart told you that—that some one you cared for a little 
was away during the last four days ?” 

“My time has not hung in the least heavily on my hands,” 
answers Belinda, coldly emphasising every “h.” “ But I have been 
aware of your absence, if you mean that.” 

“And what have you been doing with yourself? No paume 
playing, I hope ?” 

“T have given up paume playing for ever,” she exclaims, her 
cheeks glowing, a sudden shame coming into her eyes as she makes 
the confession. 

“My dear Belinda—this delightful compliance with my wishes ”— 
begins Augustus. 

“Your wishes!” she interrupts him quickly. ‘What do you mean 
by that, sir? What do you suppose your wishes have had to do in 
the matter ?” 

“A good deal, I should hope, considering how we stand to 
each other as—as engaged people, and that,” says young Croesus, 
purpling. 
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Belinda turns from him impetuously—she trifles with the flower 
in her belt; she stoops and pats Costa, who, with an air of dignified 
triumph, sits in the sunshine, eyeing the discomfiture of his enemy 
askance. 

“T did not think you would begin any of that ridiculous nonsense 
again, Mr. Jones,” she remarks, after a minute's silence. “ Engaged! 
What for, pray? Macaroons at Harranbour’s? We shall have 
time enough to get some, I dare say, before we start for Spain.” 

Without answering a word, Jones shifts his position from one leg to 
the other, then stands critically gazing into the transparent girlish 
face before him. Wounded vanity has intuitions, keen as those of 
love itself; nay, in nine times out of ten, I would say, has intuitions 
that come a thousandfold straighter and swifter to the mark! 
Wounded vanity is flooding Mr. Jones’s intelligence with a curious 
amount of light at this moment. 

“T don’t know how it is, but it seems to me that you have altered 
a good deal since I went away, Miss Belinda. Upon my word, you 
look three, four, any number of years older.” 

»“That is not a very complimentary speech to make to a young 
lady, is it ?” cries Belinda, but in a faltering ill-assured voice, with the 
traitor blood still deepening on her cheeks. 

“ And your dress—all those refined female elegancies with which I 
have so often wished to see you invested,” says Augustus pompously. 
‘But I suppose, as you expected me to-day, I may, without vanity, 
attribute a little of that to”—— 

“ Pray don’t hesitate.” 

“To the very laudable desire of giving me pleasure, my dearest 
Belinda.” 

Upon this she lifts her eyes and returns his gaze unflinchingly. 
“TI have taken to refined elegancies, as I have given up paume 
playing, to suit my own taste. I never thought for one moment of 
giving you or any one else pleasure—never.” 

The natural expression, by no means an angelic one, of Mr. Jones's 
face replaces in a second all the oily tenderness which, as a suitor, he 
has thought it wise, of late, to dissemble. Truth, he feels, is going to 
be told between him and this keen-tongued little vixen at last; and 
he is quite determined to render truth as unpalatable to her as may 
be. ‘ Well, Miss O'Shea,” looking at his watch as he speaks, “ you 
are not in a particularly complimentary mood this morning, it 
seems, s0 the sooner we wish each other good-bye the better. As 
regards your party into Spain, you will mention to Mrs. O'Shea, 
perhaps, that circumstances do not allow of my accompanying you ?” 

“T will deliver any message you like to send by me, Mr. Jones.” 

“T have received a letter that calls me back at once to London, 
and shall leave this cursed hole with only too much pleasure by the 
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twelve o'clock train. However, I have no doubt you will find 
Captain Temple a very willing substitute. Before we part, there is 
one question that I should like, just for curiosity, to ask you. What 
was your object in giving me the answer you did, four evenings ago, 
here, in your own lodgings ?” 

“The answer!” she stammers. “I don’t know what answer you 
mean. Oh, Mr. Jones, do forgive me if I have offended you !” 

“ What was your object, I ask?” he persists savagely. “Is it so 
perfectly impossible to you to speak the truth ?” 

“T answered you more in jest than earnest. You know it. I said 
that we might try being engaged. We have tried it, and—the thing 
is impossible. Forgive me, Mr. Jones. I have acted very foolishly, 
very badly, I know, but Iask you to forgive me. I am wiser now.” 

“No doubt of it,” says Augustus, with one of his odious smiles. 
“Tt would be impertinent, I suppose, to inquire under whose influ- 
ence your wisdom has been gained,?” 

She stands for several seconds, dumb, as though she had not under- 
stood his question ; then from throat to temple, the poor little girl 
turns white. Her secret —a secret hitherto to her own inmost 
conscience—lies bared before her, like a committed sin, in this 
moment’s piercing light. She changes from pale to red, and then 
to pale again. Her whole childish face works piteously. ‘‘ I—I am 
wiser now,” is all she can repeat; oh, with what trembling lips, with 
what scorching irrepressible shame! . 

“ Wiser, in one sense of the word, no doubt you are,” says Augustus, 
watching her with contemptuous coolness. ‘ There may be two 
opinions, perhaps, as to the worldly wisdom of these little changes of 
fancy. Is it your stepmamma, I wonder, or Captain Temple, who is 
acting as your adviser? Not your stepmamma, surely ?” 

At the insolence of his tone, his look, Belinda’s self-possession 
returns to her. ‘“ My own heart is my adviser, sir,” she cries. ‘“ My 
own heart tells me I could never endure to live a day with you as 
your wife, let alone a lifetime.” 

“And have you made up your mind—although you do treat me 
so cruelly I must always take the warmest interest in your welfare— 
have you made up your mind, Belinda to live under Captain Temple's 
roof for the future ?” 

“T shall do whatever he thinks best for me, sir.” The words stab 
her ; but she utters them with a kind of despairing resolution. “ It 
would be impossible for me to live under the roof of any one I like 
and honour more than I do Roger Temple.” 

7 Oh! What very delightful sentiments, what charming filial sub- 
mission! And you were so desperately prejudiced, if you remember. 
Only four days ago you were ready to quarrel with me for assuming 
the possibility of Mrs. O’Shea’s marriage.” 
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“Tdid not know Roger Temple then,” says Belinda, bravely and 
simply. “ I can excuse Rose now. I think she, or any woman, would 
be honoured by becoming Roger Temple’s wife.” 

And having got back to the familiar region of truth, the girl’s stout 
spirit rallies. No further blush of shame rises to her cheek, no 
further tremble of the lip betrays her. Shame was for the first disco- 
very of her weakness. For her love, itself, misplaced, hopeless though 
it may be, she can feel none. Sure test, oh reader! by which to 
discover when love is of true metal, and when counterfeit. 


Mr. Jones makes his exit; not again to cross the stage of this little 
drama; and Belinda stands blankly gazing at a world whence all 
fair perspectives, all gracious harmonies of colour, seem abruptly 
blotted out. The cheerful streets—’tis a high Basque festival, and 
the town is thronged with peasants ‘from the neighbouring villages— 
the balconies with their gaily painted awnings, the flush of purple hills 
across the river, every familiar object upon which she looks, seem 
changed; vivid, intensified, as external objects become in mioments of 
sharp bodily pain, and still distorted to Belinda’s untuned jarring 
sense. Her life is distorted. The gamin life, with its April joys and 
tears, is over. Over! why she feels old already ; those children play- 
ing yonder under the trees, seem separated from her by a score of 
painful years! The past has died by sudden harshest blow, and she 
has no future. That is for Rose; for all happy women whose love 
has been sought for and returned. And then—— 

—Then across the girl's heart sweep thoughts that are intoxication, 
memories of words spoken by Roger Temple to “ Lagrimas” when 
there were only the night and solitude to hear, words carrying with 
them the ring of truth, of earnestness, all unlike the tawdry compli- 
ments he lavishes on Rose. Ah, if he care for her ever’so slightly, 
if she may see him sometimes, feel the pressure of his hand, meet 
the kindness of his eyes, can she not be contented ? 

Love, in a girl of seventeen, asks so little, expects so little; craves 
passionately for—it knows not what, yet can live content upon a 
word, a look, a hand-pressure. Loveliest of human love !—in an 
honest untutored breast like Belinda’s. I say nothing about young 
ladies reared in a fashionable boarding-school, nurtured on novels, 
and cherishing mysterious yearnings of the soul towards the dancing- 
master. 


Cuarter XII. 
THE MEMORY OF A KISS, 


On reaching the Hotel Isabella, Belinda finds her stepmother alone ; 
dressed in the sprightliest, most juvenile white muslin wrapper, and 
wearing on the summit of her blonde locks what the Parisian milliners 
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neatly term “a ravishing futility,” in the way of cap or badge of 
widowhood. 

“ Belinda! and no Mr. Jones? Well, it is positively a reprieve. I 
am too upset, too miserable, to bear the presence of a man. Oh, my 
dear girl! think what tortures of suspense I am going through! 
Colonel Drewe has arrived—is staying in this very hotel.” 

There is not one of her little poses in which Rose is more successful 
than that of bashful girlish perturbation. In her youthful white 
dress, and holding a microscopic patch of cambric and valenciennes to 
her lips, she really at this moment does not look a day over two and 
twenty—in a half-light, of course, and viewed, as every work of 
genuine art deserves to be viewed, from a proper focus. 

“Tt appears he came by a late train yesterday, but I knew nothing 
about his arrival till this morning. The poor fellow picked up 
Spencer’s acquaintance in the courtyard, and questioned her; and oh 
Belinda, I fear things are worse even than I anticipated! Spencer 
says the fiery look that came into his eyes when she told him Captain 
Temple was here was something fearful.” 

“Lucky that you can keep out of his way for the day, Rose. 
There was a beautiful Spanish duchess in this hotel last summer, and 
six duels were fought about her before the season was over. We must 
hope Colonel Drewe will have had time to get his fiery feelings under 
control by the time you come back to-night.” 


Mrs. O’Shea for a minute or more examines the pattern of her 
laced handkerchief in silence. “‘lhe duty that lies before me is a 
most cruel one,” she sighs at last, looking up with soft remorseful 


eyes at the ceiling. “I hope, in consenting to marry my poor Roger, 
I have acted conscientiously. I hope it,and I believe it. My rejection 
of him would have cut Roger Temple adrift from his last moral stay 
in life. But I cannot forget that there are other, it may be prior 

i You talk of duels jestingly, Belinda! You little know 
how necessary it is for me to see Colonel Drewe without delay, and 
alone. For want of women displaying discretion,” says Rose solemnly, 
“some men’s lives have been sacrificed in positions like this.” 

“But where is he all this time, Rose? Where is this fiery-eyed 
Colonel Drewe? If you mean to see him before we start you must 
make haste about it. It is time for you to dress already.” 

“ Ah, my dear child! there is the difficulty. Is it my duty to start 
at all?” And then, beckoning Belinda to her side and speaking in 
whispers, Rose unfolds a series of little Machiavelian plans by means 
of which she hopes to mystify everybody throughout the remainder of 
the day. Roger, in the first place, is to be told that she is suffering 
from headache, and the party must start for Spain without her. 
Then Colonel Drewe is to be admitted. Not at first admitted ; the wily 
Spencer must hold him at arm’s length with accounts of her mistress’s 
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suffering condition until his feelings be sufficiently worked upon. 
“ And then,” says Rosie, “I shall take care, you may be sure, to put 
everything before him in a light as little wounding to his own vanity 
as possible. My engagement, fortunately, has never been actually 
given out; and I know, when I have him alone, I can say many 
things that will soften the blow to him. Poor, poor Stanley! Ah! 
if I could only persuade him to return quietly to England by this 
evening’s express! Roger need never know more about the visit than 
I choose to let him know; and” 

“And altogether you will have told one, two, three falsehoods,” 
interrupts Belinda, checking off Rose’s “ mystifications” on her finger 
tips. “Three leading falsehoods, and about a dozen small ones, 
Why have a headache? Why deceive either of them? Why not 
go on straight, and let everything take its chance ?” 

“When you are a few years older, child—when you have seen as 
much of the jealousies of the human heart as I have, you will know 
that ‘ going on straight,’ as you call it, does not answer. Gentlemen 
like being deceived, if the deceit saves them from undergoing any- 
thing disagreeable; and those women who know how to deceive 
gracefully—gracefully, mind—are always the most popular.” 

Thus Rose, according to her lights. Looking round amongst your 
acquaintance, in cynical moments, you could almost say that from 
those supremely unwise lips of hers has fallen, for once, a remark not 
without its little grain of worldly wisdom. 

At the door of the hotel Belinda finds Roger, trying, with rather 
poor success, to look sympathetic while Spencer holds forth to him 
respecting her mistress’s headache. Spencer is characteristic ; a bloude 
faded young woman, largely restored by cheap art ; as affected as many 
a really fashionable lady, and with the finest natural ogle in the 
world. <A vile copy—and still a copy, with what a likeness !—of her 
mistress. Women might look at their lady’s maids, as in a mirror, 
oftener than they think, if they had but common-sense sufficient. 

She manceuvres her eyes under their painted lids at Roger ; twists 
her lips out of the form in which God made them ; fabricates falsities 
by the dozen; unnecessary, gross falsities, where Rose had only 
stipulated for an innocent white lie or two. As the comedy proceeds, 
an Englishman, tall, of military cut, but with the unmistakable air 
about him of a man at odds with fortune (Colonel Drewe must surely 
have fallen in the world of late), peeps through the trellis of vine and 
jessamine that overshadows the salle-i-manger window close at hand, 
and listens. He shifts about a little; he turns red; gets one good 
stare at the handsome, unconscious face of his rival, then draws back ; 
draws back, but—alas, for military honour that I must confess it— 
listens still. 

“ And so Rosie cannot go with us?” says Roger. 
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“Rosie! He calls her Rosie!” The Unseen takes out his pocket- 
handkerchief, and wipes his forehead. 

“ Belinda, what must wedo? Put off the excursion till another day ?” 

“Mrs, O'Shea begs you would not on no account do that, Captain 
Temple,” says Spencer. “It is one of her little headaches, you 
know, sir.” 

“Oh! he knows, does he ?” thinks the gentleman behind the vines 
and jessamine. 

“T’m afraid Mrs. O’Shea and you was out too late last night, 
Captain Temple. Mrs. O’Shea complained of her ’ead before retiring.” 

Roger again does his best to look contrite, and again fails signally. 
“Tf Rosie really wishes us to go, Belinda? Rosie is so unselfish— 
never likes other people to be disappointed. Perhaps we had better 
be guided by her. We shall be a nice little party of three ; you, and 
Miss Burke, and myself ”—— 

“And Mr. Jones,’ adds Belinda. What on earth should make 
Colonel Drewe start so oddly at the sound of the girl’s voice? “ Don’t 
forget that Mr. Jones has come back from the mountains.” 

“Jones? Ah! to be sure—Jones,” says Roger, in an altered tone. 
“On second thoughts, I don’t know that I have courage enough for 
the expedition. If Miss Burke were to get me alone among the ruins 
and begin to argue about the suffrage, I might become a convert to 
the Woman of the Future before I knew where I was. It will be 
safer for me to remain behind.” 

Belinda turns away abruptly. “Amuse yourself well, Captain 
Temple,” she cries, looking back at him across her shoulder. 
“Mr. Jones is not going to Spain at all; in another hour Mr. Jones 
will be on his road to England. But never mind! Burke and I 
will have an improving day by ourselves. Good-bye! I have not a 
moment to lose.” 

Her slip of a figure trips away out of the courtyard, and before she 
has progressed a dozen steps, Roger Temple has joined her—is on his 
way toSpain ; his terror of Miss Burke, and of her doctrines, it would 
appear, suddenly overcome. Spencer watches them curiously. What- 
ever other personage in a love plot remains blind to the truth, be sure 
that the lady’s maid is never long unenlightened. Spencer watches 
them ; drawing inferences of her own as to the future happiness of 
Captain Temple and her mistress. The stranger, from behind his 
cover of vines and jessamine, watches them also. 

I have said that to-day is a high Basque festival. The country 
people have assembled from far and near, in St.-Jean de Luz, and it 
is with difficulty that Belinda and Roger can edge their way along the 
narrow streets. In an opening beside the principal thoroughfare of 
the town, one of the great national matches of paume is at its height. 
The performers are picked men, champions from either side the 
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frontier ; and excitement fierce and fiery prevails among the spectators 
at every thrilling incident in the game. Fifty yards distant a peasant 
play, or “ pastorale,” is being acted; the stage—a scaffolding of rough 
boards, supported on wine casks—before one of the poorer inns. At 
the turning of the next street comes a procession of priests and 
singing-boys, bearing the sacrament from church to church. Tambour 
playing, dancing and inebriety, are everywhere. 

Belinda feels in a dream, still: a dream that is no longer one of 
pain. Her child’s life has been spoiled for her, ’tis true ; and all the 
future’s gold is for Rose, not her. But she, not Rose, is with Roger 
now. ‘Their excursion into Spain will last some six or seven hours— 
six or seven hours to the good, out of a lifetime of separation. Her 
hand is upon Roger’s arm ; he insists that she needs his help to get 
her through the crowd; and his eyes are telling her that she is fair ; 
and her foolish heart beats with pleasure; and she wants nothing on 
the whole wide earth but what the moment gives her. 

Propriety, in the shape of Miss Burke, overtakes them at the 
railway station. They get their tickets for Hendaye, the last town 
this side the frontier, and in another quarter of an hour are walking, as 
well as the scorching breathless heat will allow them, along the banks 
of the Bidassoa. Here, advised of Murray, their plan is to take boat 
for Fontarabia—Fontarabia, that looks but a stone’s throw distant 
across the quivering expanse of harbour-mud. But man and Murray 
may propose; fate finishes. They got into one of the unwieldy flat- 
bottomed boats that ply between France and Spain, are assured by the 
scarlet-shirted boatmen, in patois only understood of Belinda, that 
there will be water enough to carry them to Fontarabia this tide, and 
rather more than half-way across run aground. The boatmen shove, 
swear, smile. When a Spaniard smiles you may know that your hour 
iscome. “ What is to be done? Ah! God knows. This, then, is to 
be done, as their excellencies insist upon an answer. Hither they will 
remain where they are, some small three-quarters of an hour, and walk 
ashore on their own legs, or be carried thither in the boatmen’s arms 
now, or they can wait, a matter of several hours, for the return of the 
tide. Their excellencies will ,have the condescension to decide.” 
Meanwhile the boatmen take out each a little roll of paper, and 
prepare, with the most dignified good-breeding imaginable, to fold 
their mid-day cigarritos. 

“T vote for being carried ashore at once,” cries Belinda. “ Pro- 
priety, ma’am! What does that matter? I would rather be 
improper than have sunstroke, any day.” 

“ And I,” says Miss Burke, “ would sooner perish than be en- 
circled by the arms of those men—of any men. I will never quit this 
boat living, save on my own feet.” 

And not by one hair’s-breadth can she be made to swerve from her 
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principles. She will wait till the tide has so far ebbed that she may 
walk ashore across the mud; will wait, if need be, till nightfall; will 
risk the danger of sunstroke. To the profanation of a man’s, 
although but a red-shirted boatman’s arms, the Woman of the Future 
will never bring herself to submit. 

“ Well, if this indeed be the case, then,” says Roger, perfidiously ; 
“if we cannot induce you ”—induce her !—“ to change your mind, Miss 
Burke, perhaps the best plan would be for Belinda and me to get 
ashore as we can, look out for an hotel, order dinner, and so on. 
This will give you more time for seeing Fontarabia afterwards, 
and” —— 

“Leave me, I beg, sir,” says Miss Burke, putting up her umbrella, 
sternly. “But without compliments. Miss OShea, [ must ask you 
to dispose of your day entirely without reference to me. Settle with 
the boatmen? No, I thank you!”’—Roger, enslaved by old-world 
superstitions as to woman’s helplessness, having, at this point, weakly 
taken out his purse. “J will settle with them when they have ful- 
filled their engagement, when I find myself safe on land—not before.” 

So the matter is settled. One of the men lifts Belinda from the 
boat, about as easily as a child lifts a kitten, then wades, bearing her 
in his arms, through the shallow water. Captain Temple is con- 
veyed on the stout shoulders of the other. A couple of minutes later 
they are ashore on Spanish soil, and alone. 

“And now, Senora Lagrimas,” says Roger, “what just cause or 
impediment should hinder you and me from going to the Alhambra ?” 

The question is a jest, of course. Unfortunately, just as Roger 
puts it, Belinda’s eyes meet his, in one long, wistful, sorrowful look— 
then droop abashed, and the story is told. 


As it is told in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, reader; the 
unbidden eloquence of look, or tone, or touch, making itself felt 
before the lips have ventured on the colder expedient of speech. 
Well, the intervening space of time that follows, be it of months or 
minutes, is, I take it, about the most ambrosial of all love’s calendar, 
especially of love that shall never know its earthly end, to which the 
present is all in all. In well-nigh every other condition of our lives 
we poor mortals look “ before and after’: in this evanescent one of 
hopeless unspoken passion we are content, fearfully content! No 
future for us; the whole of the chill years to come spent asunder, 
and we love each other, we are together now. Perhaps the forlorn 
rapture of that now equals anything that lawfully affianced lovers, 
with half a century or so of a joint fireside in prospective, ever taste. 

They explore the sights of Fontarabia as conscientiously as though 
they were some prosaic couple whose romance had begun with money 
considerations and was now yawning itself into extinction throughout 
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a wedding tour. They visit the ramparts, still lying in blackened 
ruins, as British gunpowder left them. They look down on the 
classic Three lords, the scene of that wild night-strugele when the 
Duke won the passage of the Bidassoa, inch by inch, from old Soult. 
By-and-by they saunter up to the church through the high street of 
the town—quaintest little high street, surely, in Christendom, with 
its flower-decked balconies, and thirteenth century porticoes, and roofs 
overhanging so far on either hand that scarce a strip of the fervent 
blue is visible overhead. But they forget two things; to search for 
an hotel and to order dinner. They also forget the existence of Miss 
Burke. 

The church takes them more than an hour to walk round. Nothing 
remarkable in the way of art has Fontarabia’s parish church to show ; 
the gilded saints and Virgins, the windows, the relics, are precisely 
like all others of their kind. But these two heretics visit every 
“station,” pause before every altar, slowly, reverently, as though they 
were admiring the glories of St. Peter’s. The mellowed light, the 
hush, the solitude, seem to shut them away, deliciously to shut them 
away, from all connection with the glaring outer world. They linger, 
side by side, silent, not meeting each other’s eyes, heaven knows what 
thoughts filling the hearts of each... At length the organ begins 
to play, a dreamy set of waltzes, followed by an air from one of 
Verdi's operas. A sleepy-looking priest saunters down the aisle, 
putting on his gown as he goes; a sleepy-looking chorister boy with 
incense-burner and book saunters behind. And then in lounges a 
christening-party, everybody gossiping and laughing with that frank 
familiarity towards mother church that characterises the whole most 
Catholic nation. Belinda and Roger make their escape through a 
side-door, left open by the drowsy-eyed priest, and which leads, down 
five or six breakneck stairs, into the sacristy. 

The sacristy is old, older by centuries than the main body of the 
church, and is filled with vests, stoles, canopies, dilapidated Beatas, 
und other ecclesiastical property of that nature. Our Lady of Pain, 
in mauve satin, stands at one end; Our Lady of Delight, in amber 
silk, at the other. The air is redolent of stale incense, mustiness, and 
garlic—what place in Spain is not redolent of garlic? How if they 
were to open a window, afford their pagan lungs a little more of 
heaven’s pure air and a little less of the manufactured odour of 
sanctity ? They open one and discover a balcony, or mural terrace, 
about twelve feet in length, exquisitely cool, sunless, and siesta- 
inviting, and with the whole panorama of town, river-mouth, and 
harbour, outstretched beneath. 

“Perhaps, from this height, we shall be able to see Miss Burke 
about somewhere,” cries Belinda, tardily conscience-stricken. 

Remark the cruelty of Fate, the pertinacity of that unspiritual god, 
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Circumstance. In the streets, upon the ramparts, guarded at every 
step they took by an attendant mob of beggar children, they were 
safe, comparatively ; and in the church, by reason of it being a church, 
they were safe, comparatively. And then the christening drives them 
into the sacristy, and garlic and stale incense drive them out upon 
this balcony, where they are as much alone as they were on that first 
evening when “ Lagrimas” sang her student song under the stairs; 
and then, and then . 

“Belinda,” says Roger Temple, somewhat irrelevantly, “don’t 
speak of Miss Burke, child, until the subject is forced upon us. There 
is something you have omitted to explain to me, and this is a good 
moment to have it out. Mr. Jones has gone—my profound gratitude 
go with him. But why? What sent Mr. Jones away ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know—that is, of course 1 know,” answers 
Belinda, lucidly ; “Mr. Jones went—well, because he found there 
was no good in his remaining any longer.” 

“T see. You have behaved badly to him, Belinda; confess it. Four 
days ago your dearest hope in life was to possess the Jones diamonds. 
Don’t you remember what you said that first evening of our acquaint- 
ance, the evening when Sefora Lagrimas promised to show me the 
Alhambra ?” 

She turns away quickly, yet not so quickly but that Roger can 
mark the conscious reddening of her cheek. “I behaved badly to him, 
I know, and to myself, too; badly from beginning to end; it makes 
me ashamed when I think of it. But now—oh! I have grown old 
and wise, suddenly. It seems a year since you and Rose first came to 
St.-Jean de Luz.” 

“T am sorry we have made your time hang so heavily.” 

No answer. Though they are only talking of Augustus Jones and 
his diamonds, talking as they might do if Rose or Miss Burke stood 
by, instinct tells Belinda what supreme moment hurries on apace. 
And her heart is beating so that she can hear its beats. If her life 
depended on it she could not lift her eyes to Roger's. 

“However, you will be rid of us soon. Spencer is not amusing 
herself, it seems, and Rose says she does not dare stay more than 
two days longer. Don’t quite forget us when Belinda, oh! my 
darling !” 

And with this all is over. The tears are raining down her cheeks, 
and Roger Temple has taken her hands in his, and spoken words such 
as he never, no, not even in that unlawful whisper beside the hippo- 
potamus, spoke to Rose. 

“T have been so miserable,” she stammers out her poor little con- 
fession presently ; “ miserable, hopeless, happy, all at once. Don't 


think badly, dont think altogether badly of me, sir, and never, never, 
never tell Rose !” 
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“Think badly of you, Belinda, child! That is the cruellest stab. 
What, in God’s name, do you suppose I think of myself?” 

“And you will never tell Rose—I mean when you are far away, 
and all this is like a dream? You will never tell Rose, and you will 
not blame me, more than you can help, when you think of me ?” 

“Blame you, my dearest!” And Roger draws her, shrinking, 
trembling, with a rapture that is half joy half fear, to his breast. 

The organ plays on and on within the church, and the priest’s voice 
drones out the christening service; and down beneath, on the shore, 
the fisher children are calling to each other, and far off ebbs and falls 
the Atlantic. Belinda knows not whether these sounds last a minute 
or an hour. ‘To human hearts in intense pleasure, as in intense pain, 
the arbitrary divisions of time exist not. Roger loves her, Roger loves 
her, and she is with him—her hand clasped in his, his breath upon 
her cheek, his whispers 

“ Montrez-moi les robes de prétre,” cries a voice in rasping tourist 
French. “Quand jai vu, je paie; pas avang.” 

And into the sacristy, note-book in hand, stalks Miss Burke, her 
sharp little point of a nose crimsoned by the sun, her boots thick with 
unsavoury harbour mud. A dirty small boy in a dirtier surplice, one 
of the functionaries of the church, attends her. 

Belinda and Captain Temple come in at once from the balcony. 
Belinda, to whom, as we know, the small change falsehoods of conven- 
tionality are not familiar, hangs her head and is silent. Roger has 
the extraordinary assurance to express his satisfaction at the meeting, 
and to add—Miss Burke watching his face, I blush for him as I write 
it—that they were “looking for her.” 

“So I perceive,” says the lady curtly. “ Looking for me among 
the idolatries of a popish church! May I inquire whether you have also 
looked for an hotel and ordered dinner ? I believe—I believe, Captain 
Temple, it was for that purpose that you left me alone in the boat.” 

“Well I—I—the fact is, I don’t know that we came across any 
hotel,” says Roger, with an air of penitence. “But if you and 
Belinda will remain here, [’”—— 

“T have found an hotel and I have ordered dinner,” says Miss 
Burke. “When a gentleman,” with withering emphasis on the 
word, “when a gentleman happens to belong to my party, I in- 
variably take care to see to all practical matters myself. Luckily | 
am accustomed to independence.” 

She turns tartly away, and with the help of her small cicerone 
proceeds to overhaul the “ idolatries” of the place; the vestments, 
embroidered by loving foolish fingers in many a distant convent cell, 
our Lady of Delight, our Lady of Pain—all are viewed in the same 
cold business spirit by the Woman of the Future, and catalogued in 
the irrepressible note-book for literary use. 
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Belinda keeps studiously by her side and away from Roger. The 
sound of Miss Burke’s voice, the expression of Miss Burke’s eye, have, 
brought the poor child back, roughly, from Elysium to the world of 
fact. Five. minutes ago she was in her lover's arms, happy to the 
verge of pain, uncalculating of the future, unconscious of either 
innocence or guilt. He is Captain Temple, Rosie’s affianced husband, 
now, and she is divided from him—oh, for ever, and ever more! 
That caress was their first and last. The delight that, beat out thin, 
is made to extend over thirty or forty years of some women’s lives, 
has lasted for her as long a kiss lasts, no more. And all the time 
the organ continues playing; and the sun shines in through the 
painted sacristy windows ; and the children shout still by the river ; 
and the little altar boy with his picturesque face and dirty surplice, 
chatters volubly of saints, miracles, and madonnas. The external 
world as full of sunshine and glad sounds as it was ten minutes ago: 
and he world shipwrecked ! 


“ Alas, how easily things go wrong! 
A sigh too much, or a kiss too long, 
And there follow a mist, and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again.” 


They eat their dinner of strange herbs, garlic predominant, at the 
one modest posada the town possesses; drink their coffee, or what the 
innkeeper writes in his bill as coffee, in the street, the whole popula- 
tion, lay and clerical, of Fontarabia looking on; then the quick 
southern night falls suddenly on plain and mountain, and they must 
prepare to return. Belinda’s promised six hours of happiness are all 
but spent. All but—how many a fateful turning in our lives is 
encompassed by those two short words! 

Miss Burke insists that she, and she alone, shall make the bargain 
for the carriage. “Captain Temple undertook to arrange for us 
about the boat,” she remarks. “If we wish to get back to France 
to-night, the business part of the matter had better now be left to me. 
It requires moral courage to hold one’s own with these shilly-shally 
false-tongued Spaniards, and gentlemen, as a rule, are not possessed 
of moral courage. I am.” 

As the sequel proves. After half an hour’s hot contest, Miss 
Burke has succeeded in beating the cochero down to the very lowest 
fraction for which mortal souls may be conveyed across the frontier to 
St.-Jean de Luz; the fruits of her moral courage being the oldest 
craziest carriage that Fontarabia can produce, with a horse gaunt and 
shadowy as ever came from Doré’s pencil in his illustrations of ‘Don 
Quixote.’ 

And here again, mark one of those results of hidden causes which 
we are pleased to call Fate. Had Miss Burke ordered any decent 
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Christian pattern of conveyance, with cattle to match, they had all 
remained decorously in each other's society throughout the journey ; 
no further whisper, or ghost of a whisper, between Roger and Belinda 
possible. But this cranky vehicle is so heavy, the horse so weak, 
that, long before they reach the frontier bridge at Irun, they are 
going at snail’s-pace; by the time they commence the ascent of 
Behobia they have come to a dead lock. The driver descends from 
his box, swears fearfully in Spanish, French, Basque; cracks his 
whip, applies his shoulder, or goes through the pantomime of apply- 
ing it, to the wheel. In vain. Not astep further can poor Rosinante 
stir. Their highnesses, these ladies and the gentleman, must make 
the ascent on foot, if they would reach St.-Jean to-night. No help 
for it. The horse was one of the best horses in Spain in his day, but 
what will you have ?—to every pig comes Martinmas—his day is 
past. If their highnesses had only consented to hire a pair! 

Roger and Belinda jump out at once; Miss Burke refuses to move, 
again on principle. The man undertook to drive her from Font- 
arabia to St.-Jean de Luz, and he shall hold to his bargain, if he take 
the whole night about it. 

So “Fate” has her way. On goes the cranky carriage ; on go the 
swearing driver and the high-souled Burke; Belinda and Roger are 
left alone once more. Alone, but how far more cruelly divided, how 
infinitely nearer, than when they loitered beside the altars of the 


dim old church at Fontarabia! Now has come the moment of temp- 
tation in earnest. They have but to turn their faces and the road to 
the Alhambra lies, straight as road can lie, before them. And in the 
heart of each is the memory of a kiss! 








Macready. 


Many years ago the grandfather of the lately deceased tragedian, 
Macready, kept an upholsterer’s shop in Dublin. The proprietor 
looked forward to the time when he would be able to retire, and 
see his son lay the foundations of another fortune in the same place. 
But that young gentleman had other views. He remembered that 
handsome Spranger Barry had declined to take to his father’s calling 
of jeweller and goldsmith, and had become one of the most celebrated 
actors that Ireland had ever sent to the English stage. Young 
Macready accordingly resolved that instead of making thrones he 
would sit upon them. The sire was in despair, but the son was 
wilful. 

In the present day young fellows jump from behind the counter on 
to the stage without any training. It was not so in the olden times. 
The upholsterer’s son had to go through much provincial drudgery in 
Irish country theatres before he could gain admittance to the stage at 
Belfast. After completing his time of probation there, the stage 
door of Smock Alley, Dublin, was open to him. All the play-goers 
of the Irish capital wished him success, and went, on his first night, 
to help him to obtain it. 

Young Macready did not attain a very proud position. He aspired 
to the lofty tragic characters, but was obliged to be content with the 
walking gentlemen. He was at the head of that class; he really 
walked well, and was very gentlemanlike. Still, a sergeant-major is 
not as high in rank as a sub-lieutenant, and Mr. Macready longed to 
be among the commissioned officers. He could wait for opportunity. 
It came in the shape of old Mr. Macklin and his ‘Man of the 
World.’ 

That ancient stager, on his last visit to Dublin, put in rehearsal 
that famous comedy. Of course he was Sir Pertinax. Egerton, the 
son, was assigned to the manager, Daly. At rehearsal, however, Daly 
was not at all to Macklin’s taste. He would not heed the veteran’s 
suggestions. Daly would play “on his own hook,” and not to Mr. 
Macklin. The irascible old man, who was never remarkable for 
courtesy, treated the independent manager to some most unsavoury 
epithets. “ Fool,” “ imbecile,” “ass,” were flowers of speech among his 
more prickly phrases ; explosion on both sides, ending by Daly damning 


their Majesties’ very frantic servant, and flinging up his part in 
disgust. 
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A modest-looking young man was a quiet spectator of this dramatic 
fray. Macklin glanced at him inquiringly, and the modest young 
man wore an expression which seemed to approve of what mine 
ancient had both said and done. Macklin offered him the part, which 
modest Mr. Macready deferentially accepted. The young actor 
listened to all the instructions and commands of his great senior, and 
so carefully carried them out that the play went perfectly to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Macklin. So satisfied was he that he offered the 
young fellow, what he never much liked to part with, a small sum of 
money, as an honorarium. Mr. Macready gratefully declined it. Mr. 
Macklin, well-pleased, promised to obtain for him an engagement at 
Covent Garden—and performed his promise. In the season of 1786-7 
Macready appeared at Covent Garden as Flutter in the ‘ Belle’s 
Stratagem,’ and, as a genteel actor, he was put ona genteel salary. 
He played, among other parts, Clerimont, in the ‘ Double Gallant’; 
Count Basset, in ‘The Provoked Husband’; Valentine, in ‘The 
Intriguing Chambermaid’; and to Macklin’s Shylock Mr. Macready 
played Gratiano, and to the veteran’s Sir Pertinax the young per- 
former acted Egerton. He was also the original representative of 
Florestine in MacNally’s ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion.’ 

There was another first appearance, and in the latter case “on any 
stage” in the same season, which deserves a passing record. On the 
21st of April, 1787, Leoni had for his benefit ‘The Duenna’ and 
‘The Guardian.’ In the former he played Don Carlos. Between 
the pieces, the songs, ‘The Soldier tired, and ‘Ma chére Amie,’ were 
sung by Master Braham, pupil of Mr. Leoni, his first appearance on 
any stage. It is usually stated that Braham’s début took place at the 
Royalty, in Wellclose Square; but he did not come out there till 
June. 

In the ‘Secret History of the Green Room’ Mr. Macready is 
civilly but coldly spoken of in these terms: “As he does not pre- 
tend to eminence in his profession he averts strict criticism. His 
person is genteel, his deportment easy, his voice and articulation 
tolerably clear, and he is always attentive to his business; he sustains 
his allotted department with the requisite ability, and perfectly fulfils 

the manager’s views in engaging him.” Gilliland, in the ‘ Dramatic 
Mirror, puts more acid in the punch. “As a performer,” he says, 
“Mr. Macready only ranks among the useful. He is one of those 
players who are necessary in the minor parts of the drama; but one 
who, when seen, makes no impression, and when absent is not missed 
or inquired after.” 

As a dramatic author, Mr. Macready is better remembered than as 
an actor, if a man can be called an author who adapts other writers’ 
pieces to his own sense of fitness. This is what Mr. Macready did 
with an obscure farce called ‘The Intriguing Footman. He con- 
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verted it into the ever popular ‘Irishman in London,’ in 1792, for 
Irish Johnstone’s benefit. Johnstone, of course, was Murtoch Delany. 
Mr. Macready himself played the little part of Colloony. The farce 
was so successful that the adapter was encouraged to take Taverner’s 
‘ Artful Husband, and to turn it into a farce, which he called ‘ The 
Bank Note. This was produced, in 1795, for Johnstone’s benefit. 
Johnstone (as Killeavy), and Macready (as Selby) acted in it. Its 
success was only that of a season, and the author compiled and 
vamped no more. He turned to management combined with acting, 
instead of authorship; and after managing the Royalty, the theatres 
at Sheffield and at Birmingham, where he first brought out Master 
Betty, the young Roscius, in an English theatre, Mr. Macready 
found himself, in 1809, in the usual last condition of a manager, 
namely, a bankrupt. That calamity, as it was then considered, hap- 
pened in times when a man who paid two or three shillings in the 
pound was not to be seen the same day on horseback in the Park, nor 
his wife in a neat little carriage in Pall Mall. But in those days 
there was something like modesty afoot; and besides, men were 
hanged who deliberately cheated their créditors. 

Now, at the date in question, William Charles Macready, the 
bankrupt manager’s son, was sixteen years’ of age, having been born 
in 1792. The father seems to have got clear of his difficulties, and 
to have tempted insolvency again by becoming a manager. He took 
the Newcastle Theatre, where Mrs. Siddons went to fulfil a starring 
engagement, to begin with Isabella. The not too easily pleased 
Sarah did not like her Biron as he showed himself at rehearsal ; and, 
seeking for a substitute, her acute eyes fell on young William, and 
she asked his father to let him play the part. But, so runs the 
story, she was told that William was not an actor, but was intended 
for the church. He was then at Rugby, which had produced so 
many divines and soldiers, but never an actor, and divinity must have 
another celebrity in the future “Rev. W. C. Macready.” Mrs. Sid- 
dons is said to have laughed at the idea, and to have asserted that the 
young fellow would starve as a curate, when he might fare lustily in 
purple and fine linen daily as an actor. So it fell out, that Rugby 
boasts of him as her solitary player, as Westminster does of Barton 
Booth, and Eton of Charles Kean. Actor the lad became, at New- 
castle, and author too. He reduced Scott’s poem of ‘ Rokeby’ to the 
condition of a drama, and achieved the reduction with some skill, 
playing himself the part of Bertram Risingham. That he early 
gained distinction may be seen in the circumstance that an artist 
thought it worth his while to paint young Macready’s likeness. In 
1812 a miniature portrait, by De Wilde, of Mr. Macready, of the 


theatre at Newcastle-on-T'yne, as Hamlet, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 
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Two years afterwards he was at Bath, where there was a company 
every member of which was fully qualified to be called an actor. 
Macready began with Romeo and ended with Lackland, in O’Keefe’s 
‘Fontainebleau.’ His portrait as Romeo resembles that of a rope- 
dancer waiting to have his shoes chalked. The report of him, as 
Lackland, was to the effect that he had better let comedy alone, 
unless it were of the grim quality. To his Romeo, airy Stanley 
played Mercutio; and it was pithily, if not pleasantly, said of this 
player that he was a very good actor, particularly when he was 
drunk. Old Charlton, as the manager was called, paid Macready a 
curious compliment, on his making his first appearance as Romeo, by 
bringing out ‘Aladdin’ on the same night. The former was not 
sure to attract, the latter was; and Romeo would, at all events, be 
judged of in a full house, though a large portion of the audience 
only came in at half price, and heard only the last two acts of the 
tragedy. 

The engagement here was as an essay upon London. Macready 
played Romeo, Hamlet, Hotspur, and Richard the Second (from 
Shakespeare); Luke in ‘ Riches,’ the Earl of Essex, Alexander the 
Great, Beverley, George Barnwell, Daran, King Charles (‘ Royal 
Oak’), Gustavus, Lackland, and Orestes. Here were classical tragedy, 
stilted tragedy, domestic tragedy, melodrama, and comedy. It is to 
be supposed that Macready was best pleased with Orestes, that part 
having given greatest pleasure to his audiences. It was not, how- 
ever, till after two years more of hard provincial work that he was 
thought worthy of giving “a taste of his quality ” on the boards of a 
patent theatre. On the 16th of September, 1816, Covent Garden 
produced ‘The Distressed Mother’: Orestes, Mr. Macready, from 
Dublin; Pyrrhus, Mr. C. Kemble; Andromache, Mrs. Glover. The 
new actor played Orestes on three subsequent nights of a season 
which is remarkable as being the one during which John Kemble 
made his last appearance, and Lucius Junius Booth flashed the promise 
of being another Kean, but was extinguished as soon as he was broughit 
to act side by side with Kean. The actor with the Roman repub- 
lican names went to America, where he became the father of a son 
who was the first actor in another tragedy—the pistolling of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Mysterious tragedy, of which the mystery is not 
likely to be cleared. What a sensational closing scene was that, in 
which a score of armed men held the assassin at bay, and were six 
hours before they succeeded in not taking him alive! 

The Covent Garden season of 1816-17 united the actors of two 
periods, the old and the new: John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons; Young, 
Macready, Miss O'Neill. Old John Kemble played Coriolanus, and 
Miss O'Neill, who might have been his granddaughter, acted his 
mother, Volumnia! It was no uncommon thing to have Yoang, 
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Macready, Charles Kemble, and Miss O'Neill, in the same piece. The 
least efficient actor in the other parts would now be posted up in 
large letters as a genius! ‘To such condition has the stage fallen 
that the buffoonery of Lord Dundreary is thought to be art! The 
fact is that at the present time the actor neither studies nor works. 
He learns his words, and plays them. Macready, in his first season 
acted in ten different plays in as many weeks, taking in each a leading 
part; and he created three new characters—Gambia, in ‘The Slave’ 
(by Morton), Pescara, in Shiel’s ‘ Apostate,’ and Valentio, in ‘ The 
Conquest of Tarento.’ His success in Gambia stamped him as a 
melo-dramatic actor. He alternated Othello and Iago with Young ; 
he utterly failed as Beverley ; he acted fairly in some other parts, but 
his name was connected with Gambia and with that part only. 
Melodrama seemed his especial domain. 

It is erroneously said that Macready had few or no opportunities 
allowed him to act in Shakespeare’s dramas till after he had shown of 
what stuff he was made in his performance of Knowles’ ‘ Virginius.’ 
Previous to that event he had represented Othello and Iago and 
had played Posthumus, Hotspur, Cassius, Henry the Fifth, Richard 
the Third, Coriolanus, Jaques; and Edmund, to Booth’s Lear; but 
in none of them did he make such mark as in Gambia, Rob 
Roy, and Henri Quatre, of which character, he was the original 
representative. His success in Virginius did not open up Shakespeare 
tohim. Charles Kemble looked on Hamlet as Kemble property, to 
be shared only with Young, who also retained Lear and Prospero, 
and to whose King John, Macready played Hubert, as he did 
Antonio to Young’s Shylock. Macready won his way painfully, 
Virginius being the warrant of his quality, confirmed in after years 
by his William Tell, Werner, Richelieu, and Claude Melnotte. In 
association with Shakespeare, he is best remembered by his King 
John and Macbeth ; but we connect him most closely in our memories 
with the characters named above, and which he created. 

Macready, the better to win his way, was content to play in after- 
pieces, but he played his best in them, and this gave him a claim to 
be considered in the cast of both new and old plays. He gradually 
passed by pretentious competitors, and might have been cheered by 
the remembrance that, when Rae, in 1806, played Hamlet at the 
Haymarket, Edmund Kean, then unnoticed, acted Rosencrantz. 

At the end of half a dozen years, the chief fault found with Mac- 
ready was that he mistook loudness of note for truthfulness of ex- 
pression. In this respect the new French actor, Monnet Sully, 
very closely resembles him; and he will do well, if he continues 
to resemble the English actor in achieving success by hard work 
and earnest study. To the last, grand as Macready’s Lear was, 


the ear got stunned by the unintermittent roar. A minor poet of the 
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day, one Mr. Hall, of Manchester, thus addressed the actor in bald 
verse : 
« Roar on, wild monarch of the storm; I love 
To hear thee vent thy fury. Yet, methinks 
Thy sweet voice was not meant to rant; the grove 
Where the soft rill streams gently on, and drinks 
A health to the young flowers wherever rove 
The sylphs, would suit thee better; the soul shrinks 
Aghast at the fierce dissonance of th’ unearthly groan 
That in thy rage thou ventest ; Sisyphus’ moan 
Were not so dreadful; then oh! let me see 
Thee in thy gentle mood, and hear thee, silently.” 


Miss Mitford once told us, in a box at the Reading theatre, where 
she was present to see her favourite actor, Cathcart, on his benefit 
night, play the hero in her ‘Julian, that she sent the MS. of that 
play to Macready, for him to mark the “ business” (before it was put 
in rehearsal). Macready returned the MS., with marginal instruc- 
tions as to what he desired the other actors to do, written in English, 
but what he intended to do himself was put down in Latin. She 
further said that, on the first night it was played, he roughly pushed 
Miss Lacy (Anabel) down because she clung too close to him and 
impeded his action. Miss Mitford, in her letters, attributed to Mac- 
ready “no fault but the jealousy and unreasonableness which seem to 
be the natural growth of the green-room.” In another passage she 
says, “I can tell you exactly what Mr. Macready would have said of 
me and of ‘Julian.’ He would have spoken of me as a meritorious 
and amiable person ; of the play, as a first-rate performance, and of 
the treatment, as ‘infamous,’ ‘scandalous,’ ‘ unheard of ’—would have 
heaped every phrase of polite abuse which the language contains on 
the C. G. managers; and then would have concluded as follows: 
‘But it is Miss Mitford’s own fault—entirely her own fault. She is, 
with all her talent, the weakest and most feeble-minded woman that 
ever lived. If she had put matters into my hands—if she had with- 
drawn the Foscari—if she had threatened the managers with a law 
suit—if she had published her case—if she had suffered me to manage 
for her—she would have been the queen of the theatre. Now, you 
will see her the slave of Charles Kemble. She is the weakest woman 
that ever trod the earth.’” 

In Miss Mitford's eyes, Macready was a “clever,’4but not a great 
actor; one who had vitiated his taste by his love of strong effects. “I 
doubt very much if there be really a great actor now alive except 
Liston.” When she said this she believed that the future Garrick 
was in the aspiring person of Mr. Cathcart. The latter actor, by- 
the-by, was rejected by Mr. C. Kemble on the ground of his short- 
ness, a3 if, to be a Garrick, a man need really be “six feet high.” Of 
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Macready’s voice the lady said it gave her a physical pleasure, whether 
in talking, reading, or acting. “It seems to me very exquisite music, 
with something instrumental and vibrating in the sound, like certain 
notes in the violoncello ;” but there was the garlick ’mid the flowers: 
“except when he rants.” Grace, sensibility, and some trickery formed 
the three words by which she summed up the merits of his manner. 
Miss Mitford's criticisms were, however, entirely swayed by her feel- 
ings. When Macready was active in bringing out her ‘ Julian’ he was 
“that admirable actor, certainly the best since Garrick. We can do 
very well without Charles Kemble.” But when activity slackened she 
says, “I have perhaps even suffered more from Macready’s injustice, 
prejudice, and jealousy than from the angry attacks of the Kembles.” 

That he was unpopular among his fellows is most certain. He 
was held to be over-exacting. One night in ‘Lear’ Miss P. Horton, 
as the Fool, yielded to impulses in which she had been forbidden to 
indulge, and Macready’s head, instead of falling on her shoulder, 
came plump into the middle of her face, whereby she became covered 
with blood; and the great actor was more coarse than complimentary 
to her afterwards at the wing. 

The above fact gives consistency to the other stories told of him. 
One runs thus: at a rehearsal of Macbeth he had a nail driven into 
one of the stage planks to mark the point to which the ‘ Murderer’ 
was to approach. The latter marred Macready’s own point at night 
by whispering his inability to discover the whereabouts of the nail. 
On another occasion an actor, tired out by similar drilling at a re- 
hearsal of ‘ Richard the Third,’ spoilt a cherished bit by adding to the 
words, “ My Lord, the Duke of Buckingham is taken,” “and we've 
chopt off his head!” On the American stage Guildenstern pressed so 
closely upon him that Mac growled a stage whisper of “ What, sir! 
you would not shake hands with Hamlet, would your” “ Well, Idon’t 
know,” said the other, aloud, “ I do with with my own president.” 

Kean, who used to call Young “a Jesuit,” said of Macready that 
he “was not an actor, but a player.” Macready referred to Edmund 
as “that low man.” But the “low man” was the brighter genius, 
though Macready was a nobler friend to the stage and the diama, of 
which he was the last glory. His story has been so recently told in 
full detail in all the journals that we need not tell it over again here. 
His first appearance was in 1810; his début in London was in 1816. 
He thrice visited America, and he took his final leave of the stage in 
1851. At some months over honcured fourscore the last of the great 
actors went to his rest. Dear old Richardson the showman used to 
say of him, “Knows nothin’ about im. He had no eddication for 


the thing, master! Warn’t never wi’ me, as Edmund Kean and 
them riglars was.” 


2a2 








Life in the Vineteenth Century. 


Bor for Pepys and Evelyn we should know but little of the social life 
of the seventeenth century. A host of letter writers—Walpole, Mrs. 
Delany, and Mrs. Montagu, at the head of them—may be said to have 
photographed the next century for us. Lord Malmesbury, Lord 
Auckland, and some others succeeded ; and now we are beginning to 
have revelations exclusively of the first years of the nineteenth 
century. The most important contributor to our knowledge in this 
respect is the late Sir George Jackson, whose recently published 
volumes will afford us samples of the times in which our grandmothers 
were young and had swains at their feet—unless war called them 
away. 

Gay people on the Continent had a bad time of it when war broke 
out in 1803, and the French government issued orders for the arrest 
of all English persons on whom hands could be laid. Bath expected 
to be more brilliant than ever by the return of the absentees ; but 
their difficulty was how to return. All who were in France were 
made prisoners. A precipitate flight of crowds of English travellers 
from Geneva suddenly took place. They were not safe on any part 
of the Continent; but some, in disguise and on foot, reached Berlin, 
others got to the sea and arrived in England; but Bath was not sen- 
sible of any increase in numbers or gaiety, for the times were out of 
joint, though dowagers still played whist and young couples danced 
minuets. 

Many of those who were shut up at Verdun chafed under the 
restraint as intolerable. Some, however, bore it philosophically, others 
gaily. A few took to French mistresses; other few to French wives. 
The French officials made “a good thing” out of those who had 
money, granting them partial liberty for so many days or hours, 
according to the “consideration.” Two or three, baving spent hundreds 
of pounds in their bribes, at last took “ French leave,” and were lucky 
in not being recaptured. Their course is not to be commended. We 
have a higher opinion of Sir Sidney Smith, who, when a prisoner in 
the Temple, refused to have his parole, used to tell the governor to be 
vigilant, as he would be off on the first opportunity, and ultimately 
kept his word, broke prison, and found his painful way to England. 

The seriousness of the times and their events little affected the 
Prince of Wales. He was indeed thought to be ill in the early part of 
1804; but the illness arose, it was said, from the fact that the Prince 
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and the Duke of Norfolk had been so drunk, for three whole days, 
that the former at last fell like a pig, and would have died like one, 
but for prompt and copious bleeding. How rude the “ first gentleman” 
could be, when he chose, to his wife, is well-known. At a drawing 
room, held by Queen Charlotte in June 1807, when the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present, he took no notice of the Princess. 
Turning his back upon her, he stood between her and the Queen, and 
as long as the Princess remained he kept up a conversation with his 
sisters, thereby preventing them from addressing a word to his wife. 
This feeling against his wife he paraded everywhere. He was jealous 
of her popularity—quite unnecessarily, for she made herself ridiculous, 
and the subject of scornful criticism, by her lavish display at evening 
parties of her protuberant beauties. At these parties, the Prince 
would stare at ladies whom he knew, without speaking to them. His 
condescending speech was addressed only to his first wife, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and her sister, Lady Haggerstone. The first of these ladies 
lived at Brighton with the state of a queen and the spirit of a goddess 
of mirth. Meanwhile, his Royal Highness flirted with his “ future 
Duchess,” the Marchioness of Hertford. One of Queen Fitzherbert’s 
merriest tales related how a man had sent to her some lemonade 
powders he had invented, on the ground that they were high'y 
approved and constantly used by the Marchioness in question. 

In 1802 Bath was surprised by a visit from the Duke of York. 
He brought the Duchess with him, and left her there next day. Her 
friends reported that she had been bitten in the hand by one of her 
numerous pet dogs, and that the wound was privately pumped upon 
daily. But the public story was, that his Royal Highness had lost 
200,0007. at play, and had been compelled to break up his town 
establishment. The scandalous story of the Duke and Mrs. Clarke, 
a mistress, who sold places and commissions, is pleasantly balanced by 
an incident respecting a son of the Duke of Clarence and his mistress, 
Mrs. Jordan—Lieutenant Fitzclarence, in 1809. He was in Spain 
with our army in that year, and he reversed La Fontaine's fable of the 
mule who was always talking of his mother the mare, but said 
little of his father the ass. The lieutenant was the foolish aide- 
de-camp of a foolish General Shaw, who was always showing him 
about to the Spaniards as the King of England’s grandson. 

That grandson was about to be despatched on a mission to the 
Continent in 1813, but ministers changed their minds. They were 
afraid he would write everything to his father, who would publish it 
in Bond Street ; and so the gentleman was kept at home to sun himself 
in the bow window at White’s. 

The grandest féte of sixty years since was the one given by the 
Prince, at Carlton House, in 1811. The King was in such ill health 
and the Princess Amelia in such a precarious condition that it was 
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often deferred ; and Jekyll remarked that no one could ever again say, 
“ Fixed as fate!” At length it came off, and, for one happy invited guest, 
made a hundred mad who were not invited. The Queen and Priucesses 
declined to be present; but Louis the Eighteenth and tho sad- 
looking Duchess of Angouléme appeared there, and the Prince received 
the former as a sovereign de facto. “Iam only a Comte de Lille,” 
said Louis modestly. “Sire,” said the Prince, “ you are the King of 
France and Navarre ;” and he treated his guest accordingly. Both 
the Prince’s wives (Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Princess of Wales) sat 
at home by themselves; but the “favourite” was honoured by a 
command to attend the festival. One of the Prince’s ideas was to 
divorce his second wife and shut her up in Holyrood House for ever. 
This grand féte, it may be added, was soon forgotten in the excitement 
caused by the fight that was to come off between the Baltimore negro, 
Molyneux, and the chief of English boxers, Tom Cribb! It was a 
time, moreover, when later hours began to be fashionable. We hear 
of a ball lasting from twelve till eight; and of another at which the 
majority of dancers kept it up till ten in the morning. 

We go back a couple of years, in order to remark that in 1809, 
while there was no lack of enjoyment among optimists, the press saw 
the worst side of everything; and the Times especially denied or 
explained away our victories generally, and that of Talavera in 
particular. The public seem to have been almost as ill-informed as to 
what was being done abroad as they are now by “our own correspon- 
dents,” who are sent to describe battle-fields or other troublesome 
matters, and who write columns on the boiling of their eggs and the 
obstinacy of their laundresses. “It is too much,” says Jackson, “ to 

hear the victory of Talavera called in question by the Times; a 
' victory as honourable to British arms and British generalship as any 
they ever achieved. ‘lhat paper should be offered up as a sacrifice to 
the manes of the heroes who fell on the Alberche. I have not 
patience to read it.” 

In 1814 the Prince Regent had a narrow escape for his life. On 
one of his evenings of ennui he sent for George Colman to come from 
the Kings’ Bench, where he was a prisoner, to amuse him. Court 
jester and prince, they passed the night, drinking and fooling, till six 
o'clock, when his Highness was carried to bed in an apoplexy, from 
which he only recovered at the cost of seven and twenty ounces of 
blood! He was as near death at this critical juncture as a man 
could be and yet live. His constitution, however, carried him through. 
When the allied sovereigns entered London he was ready for all the 
duties and eager for all the pleasures that the occasion offered ; but 
he shocked some people on one occasion by presiding at a public 
dinner on a Sunday. ; 


That English society wanted refinement in the first decade of the 
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present century is not to be disputed. When Mr. Jackson returned 
from long diplomatic service abroad in 1806, he dined one day at 
Lord Westmoreland’s. The guests were chiefly Russians. They were 
as much out of their element in English society as the young diplo- 
matist says he was after the sociability, ease ani elegance of the 
society at foreign courts to which he had so long been accustomed. 

Some of that foreign society was quite as free as it was easy. Jack- 
son and other Englishmen at the Prussian court were admitted to the 
morning toilette of Madame de Vos, the King of Prussia’s grande 
maitresse. While under the hands of her hairdresser she laughed 
and flirted with the English lords and gentlemen. who paid tribute to 
her beauty and its uses by making her presents of wine and tea, and 
other English matters, which she greedily accepted. There are three 
things, says the Welsh proverb, which always swallow and are never 
satisfied—the grave, the sea, and a king’s concubine. 

Austerlitz killed Pitt as surely as Trafalgar killed Nelson. Each 
died for his country, but that country mourned more deeply for the 
great admiral, stricken down in the battle where he was the victor, than 
it did for the great minister who died of a broken heart. The last 
book he read, at Bath, was Miss Owenson’s (Lady Morgan’s) ‘ Novice 
of St. Dominic.” That now unreadable romance, Pitt said, he could 
not lay down till he had finished it, and thence did the ‘ Novice’ come 
to be the rage fora time. People almost fought to obtain it at the 
libraries, and nothing in literature was talked of but a book which has 
long since fallen out of literature and of memory altogether. People, 
too, fought for another novel, ‘A Winter in London,’ in which fashion- 
able life was illustrated by an incapable whose name and whose work 
are equally wrapt in oblivion. 

Fox did not long survive his great rival Pitt. He died on the 13th 
of September, 1806. A week previously, when he was already dying, 
he transacted public business. He gave an audience in his bedroom 
to George Jackson, with instructions as to how the latter was to act 
on his new mission to Germany. There was a mixture of the solemn 
and the ludicrous in the scene. When Jackson was announced Mrs. 
Fox, in complete dishabille, was in the room. In her flurry she slipped 
into a closet, and, as the interview was prolonged, the lightly-draped 
lady kept signalling to Mr. Fox, as if he alone could hear her, by 
little coughs and murmurs, to warn him not to over-exert himself, or 
to dismiss the envoy, that she might be set free. Ata moment when 
there was a pause in the conversation between the minister and his 
agent the fair captive tapped at the panel, asked if the young gentle- 
man was not gone, and complained of being cold. The dying states- 
man looked at Jackson with a languid smile, and with fiiendly wishes 
bade him farewell—as it proved, for ever. 

Descending to minor legislators, we meet with an Irish M.P., who, 
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being told that the favour he asked would be granted on condition of 
his supporting government, replied that he would not give his con- 
stant support for so paltry a favour. ‘The Irish member obtained the 
favour, and voted twice for government in payment for it. This was 
better diplomacy than Sir Charles Stuart’s (Marquis of Londonderry), 
who, when named to a post in Germany, told people that he was going to 
Spain, by way of being diplomatic. We were unlucky in our leading 
diplomatists generally at that time. Lord Aberdeen may serve as an 
example. He went to Toplitz, as English ambassador, and had the 
bad taste and idiotic indiscretion to say one day, openly at dinner, 
that he could not bear the undertaking, and would not go on with it 
to keep the crowns on the allied heads! One qualification was 
necessary to even a decently moderate success, namely, the ability to 
speak French; but Lord Aberdeen not only could not speak two 
words of French, but had the folly to tell everybody who addressed 
him in that language that he hated it. There was in some persons 
as much bad taste in acts as there was in others in words ; and it is 
not without surprise that we hear of gentlemen sight-seers who would 
pass the morning amid the horrors of a field of recent battle, and the 
evening at the play, philandering with ladies and talking an infinite 
deal of nothing. On another occasion, we hear of the gayest and 
most gigantic of picnics, where luxury abounded, while, within a few 
miles, French soldiers were dropping dead with hunger as they slowly 
retreated. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was in the early part of the century the Queen of 
Brighton, if not of England, and she was popularly called “Mrs. 
Prince.” She certainly was one of the most queen-like women thas 
ever lived ; and stood in favourable contrast with Lady Holland, who 
is justly described as fussy, almost rude, straining at effect, and losing 
it in the very effort. There was another lady then in England 
striving to be effective, Madame de Staél; and she (who horrified 
Henry Brougham) was pronounced by female critics as “ too anxious 
to glitter to be intrinsically good.” A still more remarkable woman 
of that day was Lady Caroline Lamb. She was at a party at Lady 
Heathcote’s, had been flirting and quarrelling with Lord Byron, and 
therefore “stabbed herself with a knife at supper, so that the blood 
flew about her neighbours.” When she came to, after a faint, a glass 
of water was handed to her, but she smashed the glass and cut her- 
self with the pieces. “A little discipline,” said Francis Jackson, 
“will bring these school-girl fancies into order.” A good deal of dis- 
order was to be found at breakfast as well as at supper-tables. Lady 
Caroline Hood was, probably, counselled not to go to the Regent's 
“breakfast”; but ladies will, under certain circumstances, disregard 
friends and doctors also. Lady Caroline went, and had only herself 
to blame when she had to be carried away wrapped up in blankets. 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert’s conduct at Brighton was not always in the best 
taste. Mrs. Gunn, the bathing-woman, invariably addressed her as 
“ Mrs. Prince”; but the latter did not live at the level of that dignity. 
She held afternoon gossips in her little drawing-room, hung with 
black profiles (her salon aua silhouettes). Only guests of distinction 
were admitted here to exchange the stories of the day for piquant 
anecdotes and a cup of tea. There, too, M. le Prince was a subject 
of discussion. His sayings and doings were pretty freely handled. 
It was all done with gusto and elicited much mirth; but some 
visitors, who were glad to be there, professed to think it all very 
very naughty and in the worst taste. 

The fair one who had the reputation of being fairest where all were 
fair—the reigning queen of beauty in fact—was Miss Rumbold, 
daughter of Sir George. She was a “dashing” beauty; but if to 
be beautiful was not common, to be dashing was to be fashionable. 
Accordingly, we find Miss Rumbold attended so little to the hints and 
admonitions of the Bishop of Durham, that the love of showing off an 
amazingly fine ankle prevented more than one offer from among the 
crowd of her adorers. The same pretty vanity was strong in the 
Princess Charlotte, at a later period, but Prince Leopold was not kept 
thereby from being a suitor. It may be concluded that gentlemen 
were, after all, not so particular as the adorers of Miss Rumbold, if 
Texier truly said of his daughter (whose beauty he was always praising 
in her presence) that there were five hundred lords, any one of whom 
would have been the happiest of men to have her for his own. 

The utmost regularity was not incompatible with much eccentricity 
in many of the foremost individuals of the time. One of them, the 
Duke of Bedford, arranged his movements for a whole year in 
advance; and if one went wrong, his Grace was put out for six or 
eight months together. The silent Duke was under the thumb of his 
rattling Duchess, who used to laugh at his announcement, on starting 
for a long journey, of the precise moment of his return, and what 
dishes were to be ready for him on his arrival. He would be there, 
D.V., of course; but in any case, there he would be. The Duchess 
was as irregular as the Duke was the opposite. His obedience to her 
was that of Jerry Sneak. She would cry out in a room full of people, 
Johnny, do this; Johnny, do that; Johnny, I did not see you bow 
to such a person! Speak to him directly, and speak German, 
Jobuny—and Duke Johnny answered not, but like a good boy, un- 
hesitatingly obeyed. 

_ Lady Holland, fanciful, sharp, and impertinent, did not attract 
Jackson’s brother Francis. Clever, he allowed that wayward lady to 
be, but not a wit of the quality she would fain have been thought. 
“There is too much effort—a straining after effect in all she says and 
does ; and the effect is not always what she wishes or imagines it to be.” 
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In behalf of some of the fine ladies of the time, government officials 
cheated their own revenue department without scruple. Jackson 
was, one day in 1810, amused to find the “subs” at the Foreign 
Office very anxious, at Lord Wellesley’s suggestion, to devise means 
of getting a box of shoes which had been sent from Spain, for Lady 
Holland, but which had been seized by the Custom House officers, 
Lady Holland was capricious, and as often insolent as civil; but she 
was not mean, like Lady Hyde Parker, who gave a ball to a crowd of 
guests and sent them home without supper. By the way, when 
there was a ball at Buckingham House, in the opening years of the 
century, no guests under the rank of earls’ sons and daughters were 
invited ; but this exclusiveness had to be laid aside. 

Nearly sixty years ago there was a queen of hearts in London who 
broke as many as she could, voluntarily or involuntarily. She was a 
Miss Acklom, daughter of a Nottinghamshire squire. Down at Ex- 
mouth, amid the loveliness and the idleness of the place, the nymph 
and a gallant officer named Tilson fell in love, or seemed to do s0, 
with each other. The warrior, at all events, was deeply smitten, and 
marriage was to plunge him still deeper in love ; but, almost at the 
church door, the cruel nymph declined to go further. The lover 
went straightway abroad. After a while, Miss Acklom was subdued 
by another wooer, Mr. Maddox; the beauty consented to become his 
wife. As the time for the nuptials drew near the lady’s grandfather 
died. She went into mourning, and came out of it with an announce- 
ment of a quality to put her lover into it; namely, that she had 
changed her mind. Like Tilson, Maddox sought solace in going to 
the stirring scenes abroad. Jackson wrote from his quarters at Dijon, 
in 1814, that the swain so ill-treated by Venus was “ trying his luck 
with Mars, as an amateur From being a very handsome and 
lively-tempered young man, he has become quite the reverse.” While 
two lovers were despairing a third presented himself. He was no 
other than that Lord Althorpe, who became so distinguished in the 
House of Commons as a statesman and a minister. My lord was 
accepted. Just as the marriage was about to take place this third 
lover’s grandmother died; whereupon the nymph put on mourning 
and went down to Bath to live in retirement. Old Mrs. Jackson 
prophesied that Miss Acklom would, on coming out of mourning, jilt 
the heir to an earldom as she had done “poor Maddox.” George 
replied that Tilson had recently returned to England, a general, and 
“this perhaps may win her smiles again.” Lord Althorpe proved to 
be the successful swain. Esther Acklom married him, about a month 
after Mrs. Jackson had presaged that she would play her lover false. 
The wedding was celebrated in April 1815, and in little more than 
three years the once volatile nymph was carried to her grave, leaving 
a childless widower to mourn a good wife’s loss. 
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The great scandal in high life within the first ten years of this 
century was the elopement of Lord Paget, afterwards the celebrated 
Marquis of Anglesea, with Lady Charlotte, wife of Henry Wellesley, 
nephew of the subsequently famous Arthur, and better known to us as 
the first Lord Cowley. Allthe world of fashion had seen what was 
going on except the lady’s husband. The guilty parties pleaded 
uncontrollable passion. The seducer abandoned his wife and eight 
children, the lady left a husband and four children ; but -she asked 
Mr. Arbuthnot to break the matter gently to their father. Lord 
Paget, who had told his father that he had sought death in battle in 
order to avoid the social catastrophe, was challenged by Colonel 
Cadogan, Lady Charlotte’s brother. The Colonel declared that one of 
them must die; but Lord Paget declined the chance on the ground 
that his life was devoted to the Colonel's sister. To this lady he was 
married in 1810, in which year his union with his first wife was 
dissolved, and that lady became Duchess of Argyle. 

Provincial fine society was somewhat rough but hearty ; “all very 
friendly and hospitable; but as regards stuffing it would be difficult, 
I confess, to excel them.” The allusion is to a Northumbrian high 
sheriff's dinner party. At Brighton, described in 1809 as a dangerous 
rival to Bath, we are at a ball given by a Mr. and Mrs. Parker, 
“good people who have more money than sense or acquaintances, but 
who made up for the latter deficiency by giving balls to all whom 
they did not know and the few whom they did.” Illustrious strangers 
went to dance, eat suppers, and drink champage, and perhaps laugh at 
Mrs. Parker, who told everybody on coming in, and by way of com- 
pliment, that she had been disappointed of the flower of her party— 
some three or four personages who could not come. The lady was, 
after all, not such a fool as she looked. There was good satirical 
humour (when she went up to Lady Boyne, who was then in deep 
mourning for her daughter) in her request to the exemplary mother 
to open the ball! And apropos to Brighton, now so rich in vehicles, 
we smile at the record of theextortion of Brighton chairmen in 1809, 
and how they were brought to their senses by an ex-coachman toa 
gentleman. This Jehu bought the old blue coach of the Blackburns, 
with the cock and trumpet upon it, which had been the glory of Bath ; 
putting a pair of horses to it, the owner conveyed people all over the 
town at ashilling per person for the trip, before midnight, and one- 
and-sixpence after. While the chairmen stood upon their rights, 
earning nothing, this clever coachman whipped up a very pretty little 
fortune. 

One of the most pushing and snecessful men in Bath in 1809 was 
Sigmond, who, after being a footman in Germany, set up as a dentist 
in the City of Hot Waters. His wife had been his mistress. The 
two together made more dash and lived at more expense than almost 
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anybody in that city. They once invited the Duke of Gloucester to 
a grand supper, and he so far accepted the invitation as to send one of 
his gentlemen to represent him. People of better standing than the 
footman-dentist and his married mistress hardly behaved better. The 
mother of Sir George Jackson remembered Mrs. Piozziand Dr. John- 
son at Bath, and she could not imagine how Mrs. Piozzi could 
tolerate so coarse and bear-like a person as the Doctor; though the 
Doctor’s coarseness was matched by the lady’s levity. ‘“ Their 
manners,” Mrs. Jackson wrote to her son, “were more disgusting 
than pleasing to most persons. . . they both ought to have been 
ashamed of themselves.” 

Sixty or seventy years ago locomotion was considered rapid whea 
the Newcastle mail left that northern town on a monday Morning and 
reached London on the ensuing Wednesday at 5 am. In these days 
of electric cables and telegraphs, it is amusing to read of the method 
taken by a Rothschild to obtain news. We had not then got so far as 
sending or receiving news by carrier pigeons. In February 1807 
Jackson arrived in London from Munich. The head of the Roths- 
child firm, hearing of the arrival, waited on the diplomatist, and, as 
the latter said, probed him dexterously to elicit any secrets he might 
possess relative to Prussian financial difficulties and state affairs 
generally. The government was as ill off occasionally as the financier. 
They at one time depended on the French papers for news from 
abroad, and for the loan of these, ministers were indebted to the 
charity of the editor of the Times. 

Looking into private life, we find various illustrations of its cha- 
racter. While war was raging abroad the waltz conquered the 
prudes of Bath, who, after gracefully battling against it, embraced it 
and their partners therein with a sort of ecstasy. Those were the 
days of heavy postage ; and we read of a lady who thought to cheat 
the revenue by stuffing a hare sent to a friend, with letters, which that 
friend was to hand over according to the addresses. The ingenious: 
method failed, inasmuch as the cook who received the hare tossed all 
the rumpled and blood-stained letters with which it was lined into the 
fire. 

While Mr. Jackson had the affairs of the world to set down on 
paper, and often rose from the table where he was writing despatches 
only to catch a hasty glance at a battle, or to be off in a hurry, hardly 
pressed by a victorious foe, he was overwhelined with commissions 
from thoughtless people. Some asked him to purchase for them 
carriages and horses, others hammers and nails ; and, wrote his mother, 
“Tf in the course of your rambles through Saxony or Silesia you can 
meet with a piece of fine cambric for handkerchiefs pray secure it for 
me, as cambric is now of an exorbitant price in this country.” 
Thousands of men were bleeding to death for want of bandages, and 
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the easy-going old lady at Bath could think only of cheap handker- 
chiefs for herself. 

One incident of the times reads like a page or two from Fielding. 
It refers to the Irish servant, Pat O’Raffer, who was with George 
Jackson in Bohemia. Pat was as lean as if he had lived for a month 
ata French table d’héte. In Bath, when his master fell in love with 
Miss Rumbold, Pat fell in love with Miss Rumbold’s maid. In 
absence, however, the abigail gave her company to another young 
man, but Pat continued to write to her “a very pretty letter ” all the 
same. As one of these letters especially contained a good deal of 
political and personal gossip, which began to spread through Bath, 
old Mrs. Jackson thought it would be well to secure it, and to stop 
the writing of similar epistles for the future; and she sent for the 
damsel, with she success narrated below. 


“The good, stupid wench mentioned regretfully that the postage was 
two shillings and ninepence. I said, ‘Susan, this long story about things 
that you know nothing of, and can take no interest in, my good girl, has 
cost you, it seems, far more than it is worth.’ ‘Yes indeed, ma’am,’ she 
answered, ‘it has. I like very well to hear from Mr. Raffer, but I do wish 
he would pay the postage,’ ‘ Has this thoughtless man often put you to 
the expense ?’ I inquired. ‘Oh, no, ma’am; it’s the first since he went; but 
he says he shall write again.’ ‘Shall you answer it, Susan ?’I asked. ‘Lor, 
ma’am,’ she said, ‘I should never know where to find a place to begin 
upon. Doesn’t you think, ma’am, it’s more like a piece of reading in the 
newspaper than a letter? Then I shouldn’t like to pay another two-and- 
ninepence.’ ‘Then, Susan,’ I said, ‘as my son’s name is mentioned in this 
letter, suppose I give you five shillings for it—that will pay the postage, 
and buy you a nice frilled neckerchief.’ Susan blushed and smiled with 
delight. The bargain was struck at once for this and any other despatch 
Mr. Raffer may send, silence on the subject being promised. ..... My 
only qualm of conscience in getting hold of the letter was, that I suggested 
to Susan to buy a /frilled neckerchief, never allowing my own maids to wear 
any but plain ones.” 


In those days mistresses could rule the costume of their maids. In 
ours the latter dress in the same ill-taste adopted by their mistresses. 
But chignons, at last, are going out, and with them the abominable 
smell which “ pervaded ” the atmosphere. 

By 1813 the minuet, a knowledge of dancing which Mrs. Mon- 
tagu thought of more importance than a knowledge of French, 
ceased to be known in the ball-room. It lingered on the stage. The 
Coburg Theatre audiences looked upon the Minuet de la Cour and 
Gavotte, danced by M. and Mdme. Le Clercq, with a sort of wondering 
delight, and Taglioni and Fanny Elsler danced it on our opera stage, 
forty years ago, as a lady and cavalier of the time of Louis the Four- 
teenth. When the waltz first attempted (with its vulgar familiarity 
and an intimacy which made an Oriental ambassador almost faint) to 
supplant the minuet, in which the gentleman scarcely touched the tips of 


- 
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the lady’s fingers, and seemed abashed at his own audacity, there was 
a general outery of fie upon it. But young ladies soon learned to 
laugh at the objections of their mothers, and flung themselves on the 
shirt-fronts of their partners with alacrity. Fashion sanctified it, 
and the youthful world thought it ill-bred prudery to set its face 
against what fashionable people of good taste considered innocent and 
amusing. 

The actors of the first half of the century come pleasantly to the 
memories of some survivors, and to the knowledge of others who will 
be glad to become acquainted with them. Graceful Elliston, in 
Octavian, is said to have been superior to John Kemble. George 
Frederick Cooke was always fine, but never sober ; “ often so drunk as 
not to be able to come on the stage at all, and generally as not to be 
able to stand when on.” We sit with Cooke’s exasperated audience, 
kept half an hour beyond time, when he was to play Mr. Oakley, and 
we join in the hissing when he does appear, and enjoy the mingled 
surprise and indignation that light up his countenance. “ He, however, 
recollected himself, and after one violent effort, in which every feature 
of his speaking countenance had its peculiar expression, made a 
sort of half-disdainful half-respectful bow, and an exit steadier than 
his entrée, though hardly steady enough for dignity.” Cooke's 
Oakley, in its way, was as good as Emery’s Tyke, which, as a bit of 
tragi-comedy, was inexpressibly grand. 

In 1809 Kemble was declining. In reference to his Hamlet, 
Jackson says, “Kemble was, of course, great, and his triumph, I 
believe, complete ; but, in my humble opinion, he has gone off a 
good deal.” Of the then new Covent Garden (burnt down in 
1808), he writes: ‘It appears to me small, and the prevailing 
colour—brick red—very common and ineffective. The doors too, 
though they cost a large sum, and will, if they last as long, be very 
handsome some years hence, have a mean appearance, the mahogany 
being so very pale.” Kemble lingered too long upon the stage. In 
1810 we read, in reference to his Hotspur, “ In some parts he warmed 
up to the situation and was very good; but he is too old for such a 
character, and the dress only shows off his unfitness the more. It 
made him appear decidedly aged, and thus, in a great measure, 
rendered all he had to say ineffective.” But in those last years of 
his career Kemble flashed forth gleams of his old glory. In the year 
last named he and Mrs. Siddons played inimitably in ‘ Isabella, in 
which Charles Kemble played Carlos, and showed signs that he was 
not going to remain the mere “stick” which he had been for many 
years. Mrs. Siddons was, on the other hand, deteriorating. She had 
grown enormously large. When she killed herself, in ‘ Isabella,’ and 
fell to the ground, the stage groaned beneath her; and if, in any 
character, she knelt, it took two good men to get her comfortably on 
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her legs again. The greatest theatrical novelty of the day was when 
Kemble appeared at court to take leave on his intended departure for 
America, where he was to play twenty-two nights for six thousand 
pounds and his expenses paid. After all, Kemble did not go; his ap- 
pearance at court, “a player,” made some people think the world was 
coming to an end. Lut there was a worse sign of the times. When 
Bellingham, after shooting Mr. Perceval, was conveyed in a coach to 
Newgate, the mob escorted and cheered him, shook hands with him, 
and congratulated him on having murdered a minister. 

It is startling to find Mrs. Siddons accused of want of feeling when 
she took leave of the stage. As John Kemble continued to linger on 
it, his power of attracting audiences grew less. In 1812 it is said of 
his King John, “his conception of the character remains, of course, 
as excellent as ever; but his voice is gone, and I am told when the 
play is ended he is so exhausted as hardly to be able to speak or 


We conclude these desultory samples of by-gone life with an 
example of the remuneration of a leading barrister of the first years of 
this century, namely, Garrow. It is said of him that “he went 
into court one morning at York, made a speech of about twenty 
minutes, then doffed his wig and gown, pocketed four hundred pounds, 


besides one hundred pounds for his expenses, and drove off again to 
London.” 


Those who have examined these grains from a full measure may 


find more perfect enjoyment by perusing ‘ The Diaries and Letters of 
Sir George Jackson,’ and the interesting second series of the work 
known as ‘ The Bath Archives.’ 








Che C’rrect Card. 


A RACING LYRIC. 


“ C’rrect card, sir? C’rrect card, sir? What! You've seen my face 
before ? 

Well, I dare say as how you have, sir; and so have many more ; 

But they passes me by without a word—but perhaps it’s just as well: 

A poor crippled chap like me, sir, ain’t fit company for a swell. 

But I’ve seen the time when they all was proud with me to be talking 
seen—— 

When I rode for Lord Arthur Forester and wore the black and green. 


“How did it happen? I'll tell you, sir. You knew little Fanny 
Flight— 

Old Farmer Flight’s one daughter—always so pretty and bright ? 

You used to joke with her sometimes, sir, and say as, if you she'd 
marry, 

You'd set up a “ pub” together, an’ pitch your folks to Old Harry. 

You was just down for the holidays, sir, from Oxford, where you was 
at school ; 

But you only played at being in love, while J . . . was a cursed fool! 


“Well, there was lots of ’em after her, sir, what with her ways and 
her face ; 

But I was in earnest, you see, sir, and rode a waiting race. 

"Twas one fine April morning, when she came out to see us train, 

And just as she stood with her little hand holding on by my horse’s 
mane, 

I felt as how I could do it, and came with a rush, you see, 

An’ I said to her—all of a tremble, sir— Fan, will you marry me? 

And she blushed, an’ smiled, an’ whinnied, and after a bit she agreed 

That, as soon as I found the money to pay for our keep and feed, 

Why, we'd run in harness together. We'd ha’ made a tidyish pair ; 


For I weren’t a bad-looking colt at the time, an’ she—such a nice 
little mare ! 


Such a mouth! such a forehand! such action! Ah, well, let em say 
what they may, 


That's the sort to make running with us, sir—though, damn it! they 
never can stay. 
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“Well, the time went on, and I rode my best, an’ they called me a 
cuteish chap, 

And Lord Arthur put me up to ride for the Leicestershire Handicap. 

Lord Arthur, he was a gentleman—never was stingy or mean— 

An’ he said, ‘I'll give you five hundred, my man, if you win with the 
black and green.’ 

Well, the horse I rode was Rasper ; perhaps you remember him well ? 

Black, all but one white foot, sir ; and a temper !—he’d pull like h—]; 

But jump like a bird if he had a mind—plenty of power and pace— 

And I knew he had it in him, and I swore 1’d win the race. 


“The night before the race came off I went down to Farmer Flight’s— 
They'd got to expect me regular now on Tuesday and Friday nights— 
And I told her what Lord Arthur said, and how, if I chanced to win, 
We'd go into double harness on the strength of his lordship’s tin. 

An’ she put my colours in her hair and her arms around my neck, 
And I felt . . . but, damn it! a chap’s a fool as can’t keep his feelings 

in check. 

But then, you sees sir, I was a fool—a big one as ever was seen— 
But then I was only twenty when I rode in the black and green. 


“T got up early next morning, an’ felt as light as a feather, 

And I went to start for the stables; and mother she asked me whether 

Td not take my flask in my pocket, in case it might come in handy ; 

But, ‘ Mother,’ I says, ‘when a chap’s in love, he don’t feel to want 
any brandy.” 

And I thought, as I put on a new pair o’ spurs and a jacket bran new 
and clean, 

That I'd give long odds that I’d pull it off—ten to one on the black 
and green. 


“Well, Lord Arthur gave me my orders and a leg up on to my horse, 
And I just had taken my canter an’ was coming back up the course, 
When who should I spy but Fanny, in a stylish sort of trap, 

Talking away like blazes to a dark, long-whiskered chap ! 

But I hadn’t time to think of more, for we got the word to start, 
And Rasper gave a thundering tear that nearly pulled out my heart ; 
An’ then I pulled him together, for mine was a waiting race, 

And I knew that what was to win it was Rasper’s pluck, not pace. 


“Well, I got round all right the first time; the fences were easy 
enough— 


At least, to a couple like we were; the only one that was tough 
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Was a biggish hedge, with a post and rails; but the taking-off was 
fair, 

And | shouldn’t call it a dangerous jump, as long as you took it with 
care, 

And Rasper !—that very morning I said to Lord Arthur, I said, 

‘I think as that horse there could jump a church if he took the thing 
into his head ;’ 

An’ that morning he went like a lady and looked as bright as a bean, 

And I knew, if it only lasted, 'd win with the black and green. 


“I was riding Rasper easy, when, just as we passed the stand, 

It struck me the carriage that Fanny was in was somewhere upon my 
right hand ; 

And I took a pul! at Rasper and a glance towards that side, 

And I saw what made me forget the race and forget the way to ride— 

Only a kiss! An’ what's a kiss to the like of him and her? 

But I couldn’t help letting Rasper feel that I wore a long-necked spur; 

An’ though I set my teeth to be cool and steadied him with the rein, 

I knew that the devil in Rasper was up, and couldn’t be laid again ; 

An’ the very next fence, though I kept him straight, and he went at 
it after the rest, , 


I could feel that he meant to do his worst; and I couldn’t ride my 
best. 


For, you know, when a man feels desperate-like, he’s no more head 
than a child, 


And it’s all w p with a jock, you see, if he goes at his fences wild. 


* Over the next fence—over the next—till I thought, as my teeth I set, 

If I only could keep my head to my work, I might pull through with 
it yet ; 

And I took a pull at Rasper, an’ fell back a bit to the tail, 

For I'd never forgot the one difficult spot—the hedge with the post 
and rail. 

How it all comes back! We’re in the field—now for a rattling burst, 

For the race is half won by the horse and man that crosses that fence 
the first. 

I run up to my horses and pass them—I’ve given Rasper his head ; 

I can hear, some lengths behind me, the trampling and the tread ; 

And now I send him at it, firmly but not too fast— 

He stops—lays his ears back—nreruses! The devil’s come out at last! 

And I dig in the steel and let him feel the sting of stout whalebone, 

And I say, ‘You shall do it, you devil! if I break your neck and my 
own.’ 

And the brute gives a squeal, and rushes at the post and rail like mad— 

No time to rise him at it—not much use if I had ; 
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And then . . . well, I feel a crash and a blow and hear a woman 
scream, 
And I seem to be dying by inches in a horrid sort of a dream. 


* * * * 


“No, thank ye—I‘d rather not, sir. You see they ain’t all like you; 

These gents as has plenty of money don’t care who they gives it to; 

But as for stopping an’ saying a word, an’ hearing a fel!ow’s tale, 

They'd rather give him a crown, sir, or stand him a quart of ale. 

But it brings back old times to be talking to you. Ah! the jolly old 
times as I’ve seen, 


When I rode for Lord Arthur (c’rrect card, sir ?) and wore the black 
and green !” 
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Shirking a “ Double.” 
AN IRISH TALE. 
By “OLD CALABAR.” 


A HANDSOME well appointed mail phaeton was being driven along one 
of the wildest parts of Galway, drawn by a pair of bright well-bred 
bays. 

‘The coachman was an aristocratic man of one or two and thirty 
years of age; indeed it was generally allowed there were few hand- 
somer men than the Honourable George Crighton. With his light wavy 
hair, long drooping tawny moustache, blue honest looking eyes, clear 
complexion, and fine figure, he was one that any woman might easily 
have lost her heart to; but the Honourable George was not to be 
caught. He had never yet seen any one he would like to have been 
tied to for life. He was fond of sport of all kinds, but his experience 
of the world told him that fifteen hundred a year would not keep his 
horses, his quiet unpretending little shooting-box, and a wife as well; 
so he remained single. He was too honourable to ask any girl to share 
the discomforts of a half-kept house. Had he found one suited to him 
he might perhaps have given up his sporting proclivities.\ 

The gentleman who was seated by his side was also a good-looking 
man, some few years his junior, and as dark as his friend was fair. A 
rattle-brained fellow was Lord Evershorte, of Oftenborrow Hall; he 
had done everything, was fatigued and blas¢é; but his love for all 
kinds of rural pursuits still remained, and he was now steadying down 
a bit to country life. 

Behind these two gentlemen sat their respective servants—amy lord's 
own man and valet, and the Honourable George’s groom. 

“T wonder how much farther this said Ballygoruin Castle is?” re- 
marked the driver. “Hang me if I think we shall ever get there ; it 
has been ‘ five miles’ for the last hour. These Irish have not the least 
idea of distance. I will ask again of the man I see in front of us.” 

“Do so, George,” languidly replied the nobleman; “but there is 
no occasion to hurry ; Iam deuced comfortable here, old fellow. Your 
carriage is well hung, you horses good and temperate, you are a safe 
whip, it will not be luncheon time for the next hour and a half; so 
take it easy.” 

“ As you always do, Evershorte, eh?” laughed the other. “I say, 
my man,”—to the tattered figure that was pacing along with that sort 
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of jog-trot so peculiar to the Irish—“ how far is it to Ballygoruin 
Castle ?” 

“ Ballygoruin Castle is it, yer honour? Sure it’s Consandine Blake 
ye mane ?” 

“The same,my man. A piper, I see”—pomting to the instrument 
he carried ; “a piper will know every place in the county.” 

“Troth, yer right there, yer honour. I’m the best piper in the 
bar’ny, and know ivery inch of the country. Sure the Castle is just 
three mile, divil a less; it’s as straight as ye can go. Yell find Con- 
sandine Blake at home ; faix, he dosn’t care for cub-hunting, and that’s 
what they’re at to-day—bad scran to him, the grinding divil !” 

“Ah! then you do not like him?” asked Crighton, stopping his 
horses, and impelled by curiosity to ask a few questions. 

“Like him is it? By my sowl I’d bate the brute baste into 
smithereens, av I had my will, the murdering ruffian. He’s a disgrace 
to auld Ireland, is Consandine, and the way he trates his poor wife 
and the colleen dhas, the little darlin! By the leg of Moses, I’d glory 
to be shooting him like a cock rabbit. May be yer honor would give 
a poor boy a bit of backey for a blast av the pipe ?” 

“Certainly, piper,” giving him a large bit from his pouch; “ there 
you are, and a shilling with it.” 

“Hurroo! och wirra dheedish !” shouted the delighted fellow as they 
drove away. “ May be I won't be having a quarter of Muckatee’s best 
pigtail tobackey! God save and speed ye kindly—wmillia buehus! 
May ye always have good luck! More power to yer elbow, and 
lashins av dhrink at all sazons !” 

“The piper does not give a very flourishing account of your friend 
Blake, does he, Evershorte?” asked Crighton. 

“Not very,” returned the other. ‘You two,” turning to the 
servants, “had better walk up this hill.” Crighton,” he continued, 
as soon as they were alone, “I must tell you the little I know about 
Blake. He is no particular friend of mine. He is, I believe, a 
good fellow, but, like most Irishmen, hard up. It was touch and go 
with him some three years back. He, however, came up to town for 
the season, talked big of his Irish castle and estates, and succeeded in 
persuading Mrs. Mordant, a widow possessed of thirty thousand pounds 
(with one sweetly pretty daughter), to become his wife. I had no 
idea, though, he treated them badly. Perhaps the piper lied.” 

“T hope he did,” replied his friend. 

“Well,” continued the nobleman, “ the fact is, I could not do the 
hunting season at Melton this year; if I had, I should have been in 
Queer Street again, which I do not intend. One pays for sport so 
infernally dear in England, you know. I must have borrowed of the 
rascally Israelites at sixty per cent., for not a stiver will they lend you 
under. I therefore wrote to Blake, and arranged with him for half 
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his old castle. My horses, servants, dogs, and guns, are all there ; 
yours, you say, will arrive to-morrow; so I hope you will be able to 
knock it out with a fellow for a few months on the cheap.” 

“JT willtry, Evershorte. I suppose that must be the Castle— standing 
far away on that bare mountain. By my faith, it does not look 
promising! What a country to bring a woman and a young girl to!” 

After half an hour's drive, and asking again, they hit the Castle— 
the same Crighton had pointed out to his friend. 

The long lonely looking avenue, with its few weird and stunted fir- 
trees, was soon passed, and they pulled up before an ancient and some- 
what dilapidated looking building, which once on a time might have 
been a grand and noble place, but now in its general decay and ruin 
looked ghastly. 

“ By heaven !” remarked his lordship, as his man got down to ring 
at the bell, and Crighton’s groom ran to the horses’ heads, “I had no 
idea it was so bad. I shall have all the servants on the strike.” 

Crighton sighed as he thought of his own snug little place, with all 
its bachelor comforts. 

“ Yes, Evershorte, it is dismal; but we must manage to see it out 
now that we are here.” 

Anold woman of sixty or seventy years of age, blear-eyed, decrepid, 
and dressed as a peasant of the country, answered the summons, only 
opening the door a few inches, which was guarded inside by a heavy 
chain. 

To the question of my lord’s man, “if Mr. Consandine Blake lived 
there, and was at home,” she answered, 

“ May be he is, may be he isn’t; troth, he might be in Dublin, or on 
the top of Croagh Achine, for any I know. The divil fly away with 
him, the crathur! Sure ould Nick himself couldn't tell yez where 
Consandine is. I'll die dead if I know; but the bainthee and the 
garrahaula are in the big room. Is it rates or bums yez are?” 

“Thourra mon dhoul, yez ould baste!” cried a voice, and an arm 
rudely thrust her aside and opened the door. “Sure, yer honours, 
don’t pay any attntion to her,” said a man in a shabby worn-out 
livery. ‘The masther’s at home, and the ladies too, expecting yer 
honours. Thunder! but them’s four elegant cattle yer honours sint last 
night. The bay one, save a thrifle of a splint on his off fore-leg, is the 
horse for this country.” And whilst saying this he ushered them 
through the vast hall, where the remnants of several old flags waved 
mournfully about—stirred by the draught let in through many 4 
broken pane of glass— 

“Those tattered flags, that with the open’d door, 
Seem’d the old wave of battle to remember.” 
“The gintlemen,” he said, throwing open the door of a room beyond. 
“Me dear lord!” exclaimed a tall florid-looking man, rushing for- 
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ward. “I did not expect you so soon—not for the next two hours. 
T am delighted to see you and your frind. Allow me to prisint you 
to me dear wife, and me stepdaughter, Miss Lola Mordant. Ah! I 
forgot you knew me wife before, me lord, but your frind’s a stranger 
intirely to her. Misther—Misther—” he repeated, in an unmistak- 
able Irish accent. 

“ Crighton,” replied that gentleman. 

Consandine Blake was what would be called a good fellow, away 
from home; but people should have seen him chez lui to have formed a 
correct opinion of him. He was a mean, sordid, grasping, extravagant, 
lying, hypocritical scoundrel, who led his unfortunate wife and step- 
daughter a miserable existence; a bullying fellow, but withal a 
coward. Yet Consandine Blake was a genial spirit, could “ belt his 
bottle” as well as most men, never fought shy of the “ matarials ” 
grog), and could sing a rattling sporting song with a stunning 
chorus, which the hunting squireens of the thinly inhabited country 
fully appreciated. But amongst his tenantry he was detested; he 
ground the last farthing out of them, no matter how bad the season. 
He was a needy man, heavily in debt, and twenty out of his wife’s 
thirty thousand pounds had already gone to pay off old scores and 
supply his extravagance; for on himself Consandine Blake did not 
care how much he spent. The other ten would have followed the 
twenty, could he have got at it, but as that was secured it allowed 
them to live. 

The old ramshackle castle was mortgaged to the uttermost farthing ; 
so what with his duns’ writs, his wants, &c., Consandine Blake had 
anything but a pleasant time of it. 

Mrs. Blake had been a beauty, and still showed signs of it, though 
the last three years of ill-treatment, bullying, privation and loneliness 
had made her look wan and thin. 

Her daughter, Lola Mordant, was a lovely brunette of nineteen. 
The splendid dark eyes, hair, clear olive complexion, gave her almost 
the appearance of being a Spaniard. She had a finely formed figure 
and faultless foot and ankle, yet notwithstanding her numerous attrac- 
tions her beautiful countenance wore the sad, melancholy, weary look 
of her mother’s, and she often sighed without knowing it. 

Both seemed glad to see the gentlemen, and welcomed them with 
unfeigned cordiality. os 

“T am very pleased to meet you again, Lord Evershorte,” remarked 
the elder lady. “ We are so dull and lonely here in this out of the way 
place ; but,” she continued, without regarding the savage look of her 
husband, “ although you have one half of this old ruin, and all your ser- 
vants are here, [ hope you will both give us the pleasure of your company 
to dinner this evening and often come to see us in our loneliness.” 

“Of course we will,” replied his lordship gaily. “I only trust we 
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shall not bore you with our company,” and bowing to her left the 
room with his host to look after his horses and things; so George 
Crighton was alone with the ladies. 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Blake,” he remarked gently, after a pause, “ that 
this is somewhat a lonely and out of the way spot for ladies.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Crighton, you cannot imagine how utterly wild, savage 
and isolated it is! I do not care so much for myself”—here her mild 
gentle-looking eyes filled with tears—‘“ but poor Lola, for a young 
girl of her age, it is a living death,” and as she uttered this she looked 
timidly towards the door. “Mr. Blake will not hear of moving, he is 
so given to his sporting pursuits; indeed if he were not, we couldn't 
afford now to live elsewhere,” and she sighed as she thought of her 
poor thirty thousand pounds. “ We do not see a soul for months 
together, no books, and seldom a paper to look at,” and saying this 
she burst into tears and hurried from the room. 

“T am sorry, grieved,” returned the gentleman, evidently much 
moved, to the young girl, “to have broached so unfortunate a subject.” 

“Tt matters not, Mr. Crighton,” returned she sadly. “I am used 
to it now, but it is killing poor mamma. Mr. Blake is unhappily not a 
favourite in the country ; he isa hard landlord—he tells us he is obliged 
to be so. He has had no end of notices and warnings given him, 
death’s-heads and cross-bones painted on our doors, signed ‘ Rory of 
the Hills’ and others, and I know not what besides. We live in daily 
dread and fear. But you must have had some trouble in finding 
out this dismal spot.” 

“ We had indeed, Miss Mordant, a piper we met on the road put us 
in the way.” 

“That will be Larry. Do not, I beseech you, Mr. Crighton, men- 
tion him here. Mr. Blake is driven into a very frenzy at the mention 
of his name. I know not why—something that happened years ago 
between them; but you will excuse me while I go and look after 
mamma.” 

The day passed in the manuer usual in such a dull out of the way 
place as Ballygoruin. ‘The dinner went flat and slow, but after 
the ladies left Mr. Blake brightened up considerably and applied 
himself to the bottle freely, so much so that after a time Crighton 
left the room and joined the ladies, leaving his friend with his host. 

In the course of conversation Crighton discovered that Lola was 
exceedingly fond of riding, and that sometimes as a great, favour her 
stepfather took her out to see the hounds, and occasionally in an easy 
country she followed them. 

“Then I hope, Miss Mordant, you will come out a little oftener 
now. I have a horse that will arrive with the others to-morrow, 
Grey Peter, who will carry you beautifully—in fact, a perfect Jady’s 
hunter. He shall be kept exprissly for your use while we are bere.” 
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“ Oh, thank you, Mr. Crighton!” exclaimed the delighted girl ; ‘‘that 
will indeed be nice! But,” she said sadly, the animation fading out of 
her eyes on the instant, “it will leave poor mamma so much alone.” 

“Never mind, my darling,” exclaimed her mother; “I shall only be 
too glad to know you are havinga little amusement. But what are Mr. 
Blake and Lord Evershorte doing?” she asked, turning the conversa- 
tion. “I hope they will not sit too long; it is a bad habit of Mr. 
Blake's,” and she sighed as she remembered certain scenes that had 
taken place in the last few years. 

‘Twill look in on them as I go by,” said he, “for I am stealing 
away to smoke a cigar ;” but finding the two gentlemen in earnest 
conversation he walked into the hall, lighted his weed, and strolled 
down the avenue. 

He might have proceeded a quarter of a mile, in deep thought, when 
all of a sudden a figure appeared from behind a low wall. 

“The heel of the evenin’ to yez, yer honor,” said a man approaching 
him. “Faith that’s illigant tobacker yer gave me this mornin. I 
was just redding the dhudeen to ay another blast at it when I see yez 
coming.” 

“ Ah, the piper Larry ?” remarked the gentleman. “ What are you 
doing here my good friend, so late? It is after eight o'clock.” 

“Sure, it’s meself that oft sits on this same spot thinking of times 
that is gone; f what else could I be doing?” he asked sadly. 

“By what you said this morning, Larry, you do not appear to 
like Mr. Blake much.” 

“The spalpeen! Like him is it? Av yer honor will let me tell yez 
yell see it’s little love I bear the crathur.” 

“Well, go on, Larry,” said Crighton, lighting a fresh cigar and 
seating himself on a stone. 

“Tt might be twenty years or more, yer honor,” commenced Larry, 
“TJ was a broth of a boy then, iver a running after the colleens. Divil 
a wake, a pattern, or station was held but I found my way there; but 
I niver neglected my ould mother, a widder, on her little houlding; 
by my faix but we had bonveens and poultry astore. When work was 
over I'd catch up my pipes and lave her and my sister alone, and be 
over the mountain to some weddin or holiday making. I was always 
wilcome with my pipes. I was the gossoon for playing a jig! Mother 
o’ Moses! 1’d no sooner commence than the boys and girls would begin 
a footing and thrashing the flure like blue ruin; and may be they 
wouldn’t be a’most a splittin their sides when I'd sing them ‘Sarghut 
na bolichee’— that’s ‘The Praste in his Buots,’ yer honor —or 
‘Ministhari arghus bharaistie’—that’s ‘The Praste in his Breeches.’ 

“Well, one day my sister Mary, the purtiest girl about the moun- 
tains here, and I went to Pat Nolan’s son’s weddin. Thunder and 
turf! but it was a grand turn out! All the tables in the kitchen had 
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been tuk away; a turf basket set in one corner for the piper to sit on. 
We tuk it in turns to play; there was lashins av drink, and the pur- 
tiest hanging av bacon yez iver see for thim that wanted it. 

“* God save yez kindly,’ said ould Nolan as we entered. He was 
dhrinking at a table wid Consandine Blake, who was a young man thin; 
there was not much harm in him at that time, though he was a bit 
wildish, like a young coult. There they was, cheek by jowl; he had 
come widout his back” (faction or followers), “‘ which was rare, for 
them was fightin times. 

“* Mary, alana machree,’ said the ould man, ‘I’m glad to see yez;’ 
and houlding out his hand to me, ‘Larry, yez wilcome, aroon. 
Mike, yer potwalloper,’ to his son, ‘ git a place, yer gomach, for Mary, 
the little darlin. Bad scran to yez, yer lazy aumadhauns, let’s begin 
havin a futin of the boys and girls on the board ; and Pat, achora, set 
em a going.’ 

“Consandine he no sooner heard this and see Mary than he axes 
her to fut it; and be jabers, they did thrash the flure a bit, and 
mighty pleased the girl seemed wid him, for he was a young good- 
looking fellow thin, and full of divilment. We had a grand night 
intirely, I can tell yez. 

“Some months after this meetin Mary looked sad and ill, though not 
a word did she utter or iver complain. But I had my doubts. One 
night, on my way home from a keening, who should I meet but Con- 
sandine, walking wid my sister and his arm round her waist. 

“¢Thourra mon dhoul,’ said I, ‘ yez villin? catching hoult of my 
blackthorn wid a fighting gripe, ‘what might yez be doin wid my 
sister this time of night and cogghering like that? 

“*Mind yer own business, Larry,’ sid he, houldin his shillaly in 
a threatenin manner. He could handle the purtiest stick av any man 
in the bar’ny ; he was a rale beauty av a boy wid a blackthorn. ‘ Av 
it's for a bout wid de stick yez are, I’m yer man. Mary, a villich, do 
yez run away home and tell em to be bringing a shutter for Larry ; 
he'll be wantin it prisintly, the bosthoon.’ The poor colleen was so 
frightened and ashamed that she was off like lightning to bring some 
of the boys to separate us. 

“«QTarry, yer crathur,’ sez he, ‘ off wid yer caubeen that I may 
brake yer head more aisy,’ and he threw his hat on the ground and 
his coat too. 

“ Down wint my cap and jacket too before yez could say yer padreens. 
‘T'll make yez ate yer words, avic machree,’ I said, ‘and may be I'll 
crack yer nut this onst. Och wirra dheedish, I'll die dead afore yez 
were born if yez don’t begin’—and I almost fancied I saw his banshee. 
Well, we wint at it, and had the purtiest turn yez iverseen. ‘ Larry, 
ahagur, more power to yer elbow, avich !’ he said, as he catched me one 
or two terrible strokes. ‘Take that, yer potwalloper, and he sthruck 
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me one acrast the timple which made me feel sick and giddy and sint 
the blood a flying out and blinding me amost. ‘ There's another for 
yez, yer brute baste, and I got a slasher that almost knocked the 
sinses out of me. ‘I'll do as well as if I had a couple of dozen of my 
frinds wid me,’ he shouted. 

“ T rushed at him with a hurroo, but widdout knowing where I was, 
when he slipped, and I catched him ong—the only one, but it fetched 
and sodded him as sinsless as a log. Two or three boys, wid my sister, 
jist then cum up. ‘ Blur an ages,’ siz they, ‘ what is it you've been up 
to, Larry ?’ 

“<«Splashum! but I think I’ve kilt him entirely, this time, siz I. 
My sister, when she see him turfed there, dead-like, screamed loud 
enough to split the Rock of Cashel. ‘Oh, Larry!’ siz she, ‘ you 
don’t know what yez have done. Dlessed virgin! it’s murdhur.’ 

“ Well, they carried him home and laid him on his bed. ‘ Millia 
buehus, boys,’ siz I, as they came out to me, ‘thou a mon yea, I hope 
he’s not kilt intirely ? 

“ «No, Larry,’ siz they, ‘he’s a coming to his sinsis; but by the 
great gun of Athlone, it’s not yer fault that we're not keening him 
this blessed moment.’ 

“It was some time before he got about. I’or meself, I was sore and 
tinder for weeks from the belting I got. Mary niver spoke of him, or 
Taither. Weeks and weeks went by and the truth came out at last. 
The poor colleen, was ruined. We was nigh mad. ‘ Larry,’ siz she, 
when all was known, and falling on her knees before me, ‘ swear by 
the blessed Virgin you'll do him no more harm.’ ‘ Mary, achora, I 
swear it!’ 

“Well, one night as Consandine was coming home from hunting, a 
lot of boys in their shirts and blackened faces sazes him and pulls him 
off his horse. ‘Is it Mary yez remimber? says one. ‘ Yer black 
hearted villin, by the piper that played before Moses, yez niver see 
daylight again if yez don’t make her an honest woman at onst.’ 
Well, your honour, to make a long story short, he was carried to the 
little chapel in the mountains close by, and my sister was taken there, 
and afore God, the praste, and witnesses, married her—by rason that 
he was in fear of his life, though if he hadn’t the boys wouldn’t have 
harmed him.” 

“ Do you mean to say, Larry,” asked his astonished listener, “ that 
your sister married Consandine Biake ?” 

“ As there is a God in heaven above us, he did, yer honour.” 

** And what became of her ?” exclaimed Crighton. 

“She died, years ago, yer honor,” replied the piper, with a curious 
and sullen look. ‘“ She niver went to his home wid him or lifted her 
head again ; we moved away tothe mountains, fifteen or twenty miles 
off; her child died, and thin she follerd. Now, yer honour knows 
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why Consandine and I hate one another. I often come about here, 
to look on ould places and think of ould times.” 

“ A horrible tale—sad and horrible!” muttered Crighton, as he moved 
away. “ No wonder his present unfortunate wife is so wretched with 
him. Poor Lola!’ And he fell into a deep reverie as he strolled 
towards the Castle. 

He found his friend and their host had gone into the drawing-room. 
Mr. Blake was particularly amiable and very talkative; he had con- 
ceived the idea that it would be necessary to borrow a few hundreds of 
one of the gentlemen, and marry Lola to him as payment of the debt ; 
it would be one less in the house, and that was a consideration. 

He had already sounded Lord Evershorte, and discovered there 
was not the slightest chance of getting any coin out of him— 
seeing that he wanted it himself. So he determined to play off 
Lola to Crighton, who he had found out possessed fifteen hundred 
a year. 

- Bessie,” he said to his wife in course of conversation, “ have you 
heard from me dear relative, your aunt, lately? You know, Mister 
Crighton,” turning to him, “ the old lady has three thousand a year, 
which is all to come to me wife at her death.” 

He knew he was uttering a deliberate falsehood in stating this; the 
lady in question had the sum named, and it was to have come to his 
wife at her aunt’s death; but she had been so exasperated at her 
marriage with the unprincipled Irishman, that she had never taken 
the slightest notice of her since she became Mrs. Blake. 

“No, I have not heard from her,” replied the lady timidly, and 
colouring up. 

“ Then I advise you to write to her aud invite her here ; it does not 
do to neglict one’s rich relations, does it?” he asked, appealing to 
‘Crighton. 

‘* Certainly not,” replied the gentleman, “ but I hardly think this 
‘country, especially at this time of year, for autumn is passing away, 
would be suited to an old lady, or in fact, any lady ; it is all very well 
for a sporting man, but I am sure I should never think of bringing my 
wife here, if I had one, to pass a winter in Connemara.” 

The shaft shot home, for the Irishman said nothing, but shifted 
uneasily in his chair. 

“ Ah, but we will make it gay for them now that you and me dear 
lord are here,” he replied, after a short pause. 

“ Of course we will,” said the young nobleman, gaily. “There 
will be four more horses here to-morrow, so the ladies can use your 
earriage, Crighton ?” 

“ Certainly, whenever they like; and my grey horse, which will 


arrive with my others in the morning, I have already placed at Miss 
Mordant’s entire disposal.” 
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“ Capital,” exclaimed the nobleman. “ Blake says you goas straight 
as the crow flies, Miss Mordant, so you must show us the way over 
your stone walls.” . 

“T do not think I can do that, but I will do my best; and I only 
hope, Mr. Crighton, I shall not disgrace your horse. I long to see 
and mount him.” 

Consandine was delighted, for he felt sure the young man would fal} 
in love with his beautiful stepdaughter? 

“ Tf he does,” he mentally exclaimed, “ I'll bleed him for a hundred 
or two, and that will carry me through the winter.” 

A few mornings after the above, a party, consisting of three gentle- 
men in pink and a lady, were wending their way over a wild part of 
the country. 

These were Lola, mounted on Grey Peter — and beautiful she 
looked on the noble horse—Lord Evershorte, George Crighton, and 
Consandine Blake. The two first-named gentlemen were on bright 
weight-carrying bays, and right well they looked in their faultlessly 
cut coats, shapely hats, spotless leathers, and beautifully-cleaned boots ; 
yet there was, with all this, no mistaking the look of thorough work- 
men, their bits and stirrup-irons shone like burnished silver, whilst 
their bridles and saddles bore a brilliant polish. 

Consandine Blake was mounted on a wiry-looking animal, who 
showed alot of breeding ; but his horse’s appointments were not nearly 
so well got up as those of his companions. The steel and leather 
lacked polish, his boots were dull, his buckskins badly cleaned, and his 
coat, instead of scarlet, was now purple and very seedy. Still, Con- 
sandine Blake looked what he was, a thorough horseman, and one who 
would go from end to end without flinching, and take a lot of 
beating. 

“We'll be having a large meet on this our opening day,” he 
remarked, as they jogged slowly along ; “ there will be a hundred out, 
if there is one. }'aith, I had no idea your English horses would do the 
walls so well; I saw your men giving them a lesson yesterday.” 

“They are handy nags,” remarked Crighton, “and as for the grey 
Miss Mordant is riding, nothing comes amiss to him—water, banks, 
timber, or walls, it’s all the same to him.” 

“I doubt, Mr. Crighton, if he would carry her over that,” inter- 
rupted Blake, pointing with his crop towards a flight of stiff rails, a 
quarter of a mile off, and which seemed to have no ending. “That 
is the only ‘double’ in the county. It was made by an enterprising 
English gentleman, who wished to divide his estate in the John Bull 
fashion by planting and protecting a quick hedge; it is stiff and 
jlambproof ; few of our horsescan get over it, and few even try. It’s 
a regular pounder, I can tell you.” 

“ If any horse can jump it, Grey Peter will,” said Crighton. 
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“ And if ever we come across it, I will try. May I, Mr. Crighton?” 
asked Lola. 

“ Certainly, Miss Mordant. Let him go. He always rushes a bit 
at timber, but he will carry you over like a bird.” 

“ Yes, and break your horse’s back,” sneered Consandine. “ No 
lady ever yet jumped it, and we have some fine horsewomen in our 
hunt.” 

“That may be, Mr. Blake ; but it does not follow my horse cannot 
do it.” 

They now arrived at the place of meeting—a wild lonely spot, four 
cross roads, A ghostly solitary hand-post with its four arms, which 
were supposed to indicate the different routes, stood in the centre of 
a little green, but time and weather had long ago obliterated every 
trace of writing on it, and to the uninitiated it might as well have 
been at Timbuctoo. 

The hounds, with the huntsman and whips, were drawn up on the 
little green, and about forty pinks had already arrived, as well as 
several ladies; sporting squireens were praising their likely looking 
nags to some of the upper ten, and trying to induce them to buy; 
Trish jaunting-cars were there, some driven by men in livery who had 
brought their masters from a distance, whilst others had a ragged- 
coated individual on the box, with his everlasting black dudheen stuck 
in his mouth. The country around looked cold, bleak, barren, and 
arid, and there was a total want of that well-to-do air which we 
generally see in our hunting shires. 

Many were the glances bestowed on the two gentlemen strangers, 
and various were the criticisms passed on their horses. 

“They won't face our walls,” exclaimed one. 

“ Or get over our rocky stony land,” said another. 

Lola was known to all the ladies, and was soon chatting amongst 
them. 

“ What a pity you are not on your brown mare to-day,” remarked 
one of the lady equestrians, who was filled with envy ai seeing Lola 
so beautifully mounted; “your English grey will not be of much 
service to you in this country.” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Crighton says Grey Peter will jump 
anything, and that I need not have the least fear.” 

“A clear case,” whispered another to her nearest neighbour. 
“Mr. Crighton is hooked and booked.” 

“JT wonder how he will like it when he finds she is penniless ?” 
added a third. 

“Crighton! What a name!” ejaculated-a fourth. “I should like 
to know if he is any relation to the Admirable Crighton ?” 

“JT would call him the Amiable Crighton,” said a gentleman, 
joining them, “ especially if he found me in horses. I cannot see he 
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is so handsome. I was told he was a nonpareil,” stroking his gingery 
beard and moustache. 

“Oh! Mr. Cummings!” interrupted a very stout lady mounted on 
a large lumbering brute, “I cannot agree with you there. He is ex- 
ceedingly handsome. I only grieve he should be so taken in by 
Miss Mordant” (she would have liked the chance). 

What more they might have said was put an end to by the hounds 
being moved towards a gorse some short distance off. 

“ A sure find, me lord,” remarked Consandine to the young noble- 
man. “That gorse has never yet been drawn blank. There are 
generally a leash of foxes in it.” ; 

“Tam glad to hear it, Blake. I only hope it will hold one good 
stout one; that will be quite enough for me.” 

As they got to the gorse they found many more horsemen assem- 
bled. They knew it was to be the first cover drawn, so they had 
stopped there on their way and thus saved distance. 

The hounds were no sooner thrown in than a raking ruddy-looking 
dog fox broke to view. He had several times before been roused from 
his comfortable diggings by these dogs, and only escaped by putting 
on the steam and making good use of his legs. The previous night 
he had been disappointed in getting at a remarkably fine old gander 
he had spotted some six or seven miles away over the mountain, and 
had returned home that morning with an empty stomach, very sharp 
set, and in tiptop fettle for a spin. 

The hounds raced him for a quarter of a mile, but a friendly wall 
intervening he crept through a sheep hole, at which only one hound 
at a time could pass through, and thus obtained a signal advantage 
and a good start. 

“ Will you ride the wall, Miss Mordant ?” asked Crighton, who was 
close to her. “ He will do it.” 

“ Of course I will,” was the answer. 

Lord Evershorte was already over; his horse had taken it at a fly ; 
several other of the red-coats were also on the right side, and looked 
back to see how the others would perform. 

Lola put her horse’s head straight at it, and the noble animal was 
“on and off” in an instant. 

“Oh, how beautifully he jumps!” exclaimed the excited girl to 
Crighton, who landed beside her. “He is as easy as sitting in an 
arm-chair.” 

“Tam so glad you like him,” said the young man, looking at her 
in undisguised admiration ; “ he will do all you ask him.” 

“T say, Peter,” ejaculated a gentleman to the old weather-beaten 
looking huntsman, “the English gentlemen can ride, and their horses 
can jump ; they have the foot of us.” 

“ Be jabers, but yez right, captain, And look at the young lady, 
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Miss Mordant—she’s going iligant. She’s a rale beauty intirely 
at all times, but on that grey she’s a darlin. She'll set all the field 
soon, at laste all av the ladies.” 

“ Well, Lola,” asked her stepfather, coming up as they were making 
a short cast, “ how do you like your new horse? I think you will 
have your wish of riding at the ‘double.’ Look at the crows there,” 
pointing with his crop to the birds wheeling about in the air; “ our 
friend has taken that road, and is pointing straight for the Oranmore 
earths, eight miles away if a yard. By the piper! they’re off again,” 
and away he dashed. 

It was a fine holding day, and the hounds carried a good head, 
racing away at a tremendous pace. 

“ By George! I see the ‘double’!” exclaimed Crighton ; “ there it 
is, right in front of us. And look! all the ladies are already taking 
another line—and most of the gentlemen too. I say, Evershorte, 
there is the double !” 

“T see it,” he exclaimed. “It’s nothing for us.” 

Lola’s eye brightened and her face flushed as she neared the 
formidable leap. 

“ Mother o Moses!” uttered the old huntsman, “ but Miss Mordant 
is going to ride it!” and he galloped away for a broken bar he knew 
of, some short distance off. “The poor colleen will break her neck.” 

“ Let him go, Miss Mordant!” shouted Crighton, as the horse rushed 
at the fence. ‘Don’t check him, for God's sake !” 

The resolute girl did as she was told, gave him his head, and the 
noble animal cleared it at a bound. 

“ Well-ridden indeed!” exclaimed Lord Evershorte, whose horse 
hit the rail with his hind legs, and nearly gave him a cropper. 
“Crighton is over. By Jupiter! we are the only three that have 
ridden it yet. Well jumped again,” he uttered as Consandine and one 
or two more cleared it or scrambled over. There were, however, 
several riderless horses galloping about, for the “ double” was a big one 
and required a deal of doing. 

“T niver in all my born days,” ejaculated the old huntsman, “ see 
a lady take such a leep as that afore. It bates cock-fighting all to 
smithereens. I onst see a lady attimpt it; she managed to jump in, 
but divil a bit could she git out till we broke a bar for her.” 

The game fox gave them a rare run that day, but before the hounds 
could run into him and break him up had managed to reach his 
stronghold, and was pantingly ensconced some ten feet underground 
—much to the disgust of an elderly badger, who had been quietly 
sleeping away after the fatigues of a nocturnal ramble. 

“Blur an ages! but the brute baste has beat me agin. I'll die 
dead afore I was born if iver I see such a crathur! It’s the same 
gintleman, with the white tag, that bate us last year.” 
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“ Well, Miss Mordant,” asked Lord Evershorte as they were all 
returning homewards, “ how do you like your new horse?” 

“Oh! he is delightful. I never was so mounted, or took such a 
jump as that ‘double’ in my life before. I can never thank Mr. 
Crighton enough for his kindness.” 

“Tam most delighted, I am sure,” said the young man, “ to have 
afforded you any pleasure” (he thoughty how lonely and isolated the 
young girl had been during the last three years), “and you will do 
me a still further favour, Miss Mordant, if you will accept Grey Peter, 
and keep him as your own individual property.” 

“Murder! but you don’t mean to say, Crighton, that you give that 
horse to me daughter? Why, he’s worth two hundred guineas!” 

“If he were worth five, Miss Mordant is heartily welcome to him, 
and I hope she will do me the favour to accept him, for I am certain 
he could not have a kinder mistress, or one who would ride him better 
or straighter.” 

“By me faith, Lola, but you’re in luck!” said her stepfather, after 
she had finished thanking him for his handsome present. 

“ Indeed I am, Mr. Blake, and you see,” she added roguishly, “ he 
did not kill me nor did I break his back over that ‘ double.’” 

“Crighton,” said Mr. Blake, the following morning, as they were 
strolling about smoking a cigar, “ you did Lola a kindness yesterday : 
will you do me one to-day ?” 

“Certainly I will, if I can, Blake ; what is it ?” 

“ Why, lend me a couple of hundred pounds for three months,” said 
the unabashed Irishman. 

“ You must know, Blake,” replied Crighton, gravely, “ that I am 
not a money-lender, nor are my means large enough to grant loans.” 

“ Well, but, me dear fellow,” interrupted Consandine, “I shall be 
ruined entirely if I cannot get the coin.” 

“ This once then, Blake ; but remember, it must be the first and last 
time I will let you have money.” He knew at the time he was writing 
out the cheque how little prospect there was of his ever seeing it 
again. 

“Tt shall be paid to the hour,’ said Consandine Blake, buttoning 
up his coat with a self-satisfied air as he left the room. , 

A month or six weeks passed away in hunting and shooting, and 
Lola was constantly out with the hounds, riding “the grey horse” in 
a style that commanded the admiration of all who saw her. 

Crighton’s attentions were unmistakable, though as yet nothing 
had been said, or, at any rate, nothing that any one knew about. 

Blake, seeing the young man, as he expressed it, “ nailed,” ventured 
to propose a fresh loan of Crighton, which was positively refused, much 
to Consandine’s disgust and indignation. He now cooled in his ardent 
and professed friendship towards the young man, and thinking by 
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shaking him off he might get rid of his debt at the same time, pro- 
ceeded to an act of open hostility, and took the bull by the horns at 
once in a somewhat unceremonious manner. 

“Mr. Crighton,” said he, catching the young man one morning in 
the stable yard, where he had been to look at his horses, which he 
never failed doing after breakfast, “ I'd like to have a few words with 
you in me own room.” 

“ Certainly, Blake, my time is quite at your disposal ;” and they 
adjourned to the Irishman’s sanctum. 

“There can be no mistaking your attentions towards me step- 
daughter, Crighton, and it’s time I interfered,” he said. “I don’t 
approve of her galloping about after hounds or walking about with 
you as she does. The thing can never be. I set me face entirely 
against it.” 

“ Tf you were her guardian, or had any control over her, I might 
listen to you, Mr. Blake ; but as I know her mother is the only person 
who has a right to influence her, I must decline your interference,” 
replied Crighton. 

“ Her mother be damned, sir! Who cares what a weak person like 
that says, does, or thinks? I am master here, and will be.” 

“ You may be master here, and over your poor unfortunate wife, but 
you must understand once and for all that you are not my master, 
nor will I allow you to interfere in any manner whatever in my 
affairs.” And saying this, he walked calmly from the room, leaving 
Consandine purple with rage and suppressed passion, and gasping in 
his arm-chair. 

Both ladies suffered for this, for the bully’s behaviour was almost 
unbearable. The poor lady now seldom appeared ; but Lola, in defiance 
of her stepfather's reiterated threats, showed as usual at the cover 
side. 

Crighton’s manner was so determined that Blake hesitated to say 
anything more to him, and when they did meet, which they were often 
obliged to do, there was merely a cold salutation on either side. 

Lord Evershorte had been informed by his friend of what had taken 
place, and he was naturally very indignant with Blake at his behaviour 
towards his guest. 

“ Never mind, Crighton,” said he, “ he will bow! himself out soon, and 
that before long. Steer clear of him, and avoid an open rupture.” 

Another month passed away, and matters wore no better aspect ; 
but Lord Evershorte and Crighton seemed oftener together than 
usual, 

Another meet of the hounds was advertised for the Cross Roads, 
and thither on the morning Blake, his stepdaughter, Lord Evershorte, 


and Crighton repaired. Blake was sullen, as usual, and spoke but 
little to any one. 
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“Tl make him more lively presently,” whispered the nobleman °to 
his friend. ‘ You'll see the best bit of fan directly you ever saw.” 4, 
“ Really, I hope and trust you will do nothing rash, Evershorte.” 

“ Nothing, on my honour. But you knew he must be got out of the 
way ; he sticks as close to Lola as a leech.” 

“ Well, do as you like,” returned the other. ‘I am satisfied with 
your explanation.” 

On arriving at the spot where the hounds were they found a large 
field assembled, for the meet was a favourite one; it was a sure find 
and a good country. They were chatting to their different friends 
when two strangers made their appearance, mounted on useful-looking 
nags; one was a red-bearded and whiskered man, and the other a dark 
one, and both had a look of indescribable fun in their countenances. 

At this moment some one on foot went up and spoke a few words 
to Lord Evershorte, who at once rode towards Blake, who was holding 
forth to a lot of squircens. 

“ Blake,” said his lordship, “ a word with you.” 

“ Yes, me dear lord.” He was proud of me-lording him before his 
friends. 

“ I say, Blake,” said the nobleman, “ did you see those two strangers 
come up?” 

“Yes, I did; who the devil are they ?” 

“ Make the best of your way home. Blake, and shut up the house. 
They are a couple of bums, come to serve you. I've just been told to 
warn you. And see; they are gradually coming this way. Get off 
quietly.” 

Blake turned his horse and moved on ; the strangers did likewise. 
Consandine then put his horse in a gentle trot, as if warming himself ; 
the others did the same. Seeing he was followed, he crashed over a 
fence and was away. 

With a wild hurroo the two others followed, and a regular race 
ensued. The magic word “ Bums!” flew from mouth to mouth, and 
nearly all the field followed to see the sport. 

Blake went straight ahead for the Castle, taking everything. 

“Murdher, but they're gain'‘ng on him!” exclaimed one excited 
squireen, who was spurring along at a furious rate. “I’ve no love for 
Consandine, but thim d——d bailiffs shall never take him!” And this 
sentiment was uttered by most who followed, all shouting and scream- 
ing like lunatics. 

But Consandine was not to be so easily caught, and he gradually 
faded from the view of those who remained behind. 

Lola, Lord Evershorte, and Crighton stopped with the hounds— 
or did they attempt to follow and see the sport ? 

“Oh Lord! I shall never forget this!” exclaimed the nobleman, 
screaming with laughter and wiping the tears from his eyes. 


2c2 
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“ But who are these two bailiffs, Lord Evershorte ?” asked Lola. “I 
hope—oh I do hope they will not catch him !” 

“They are not meant to catch him, Miss Mordant. One is Larry 
the piper, and the other a friend of his. I hired horses, coats, and 
beards for them. I never saw such devils to ride in my life!” and he 
commenced laughing again. ‘ But, Miss Mordant, it was absolutely 
necessary to get him away, and I think I have succeeded. But see, 
the field are coming back from one hunt. Now for another.” 

There was but little time to talk over the matter, as the hounds 
were thrown into the same gorse that they had had such a run from 
a few weeks ago, on the occasion of Lola taking the “double.” 

“If we only have another such a burst as we have already had,” 
remarked a gentleman to one of the lady equestrians, “it will be the 
brightest day I ever had with the —— hounds. Blake got clear 
away. There goes the fox, the same old fellow with the white 
tag.” 

A scream of “ Tally-ho! gone away!” brought the hounds rushing 
out of covert, and they settled steadily down on his line. 

“ Neither Lola, his lordship, nor Crighton seemed so keen as usual ; 
they rode cautiously, and seemed in no hurry to get in the first flight. 
Still, they took everything as it came. 

The formidable “ double” at length appeared. Men settled their hats 
firmly on their heads ; most of them intended to have a turn at it, for 
they felt rather ashamed that they had shirked it when Lola and the 
two Englishmen had jumped it. The other ladies took another line, as 
usual, 

“We must not do it to-day,” remarked Lord Evershorte, looking at 
his watch. “Time is up; but we will go on for a couple of hundred 
yards farther, in fact up to it, and then pull.” 

“Mother o’ Moses! I hope Miss Mordant will not try it again,” 
muttered the old huntsman as he scuttled away for the broken place, 
followed by a lot of others. “Sure ladies never know when they are 
well off.” 

Many were the falls at it, but some few got over. 

“ Blood and ’ounds! but the English gentlemen and Miss Mordant 
have shirked the double!” exclaimed a sporting squireen who had 
taken it in a fly. “I niver thought it of them.” But the pace was too 
good to make many comments. The last: they saw of the three was that 
they were cantering away in another direction. 

“ Now then,” said his lordship, directly they got into the highway, 
“come along; there is no time to lose.” 

Lola looked confused, and blushed as he uttered this. 

“Oh, I hope I am not doing a very foolish thing!” she said, looking 
Crighton fondly in the face. ; 

“No, dearest, no; it is the only plan. No one need be the wisex 
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till we choose to tell them; it will give me the power of protecting 
you and your poor mother from your brutal stepfather.” 

“Well, I suppose it must be so, George,” she uttered; and they 
pushed on at a smart pace. 

In a quarter of an hour they pulled up before a small church ; it 
was situated in an isolated spot and far away from any house or 
village. Larry the piper was already there to receive them and hold 
the horses. / 

“There’s not a sowl here, yer honours, except his rivirence; he’s 
just come. Sure I'd like to see yez tied up, for I never was in a Pro- 
testant church in my life, and this is the only one in these parts.” 

They quickly entered the little building, and before many minutes 
were over the Honourable George Crighton and Lola Mordant were 
made man and wife by especial licence, Lord Evershorte giving away 
the bride. 

“ Now, George,” he said, “let’s be away before a soul sees us. The 
hunt,” he added, “will know some day why we shirked the ‘ double.” 

“ Jist one word, yer honour, before yez goes,” said Larry to Crighton, 
as he pocketed the handsome douceur with which that gentleman 
had presented him. 

Lord Evershorte and the lady were already mounted and walking 
quietly away. 

“ What is it, Larry? Be quick, there’s a good fellow.” 

“Jist this,” replied the man ; and he said something to him in a low 
tone of voice. 

“My God! is it true, Larry? Do you mean it?” 

“Tt is true, yer honour, ivery blessed word. I’d swear to it on the 
book.” 

“Then why did you not tell me before?” Crighton asked. 

“ Becase I wish to have a holt on Consandine. But you may tell 
him the bums is after him in airnist this time; they will be there this 
évenin to serve him, anda good back wid em.” 

“Larry,” said the young man sadly, “you surely would do no 
harm to one who never harmed you? Give me your solemn oath you 
will never let a soul know of this. You shall never repent it.” 

‘Would it be hurting them if I did ?” he asked. 

“ Hurting them? It would kill them. Man, have some pity; they 
have ever been good and kind to you.” 

“Faith they have, yer honour; and as there is a God above me I'll 
niver breathe a word to mortal about it. God bless yez!” And he walked 
slowly away ; but, suddenly recollecting himself, gave one wild hurroo, 
and, kicking off his brogue, threw it over his left shoulder, and then 
stood motionless, looking after them as they rode away at a rapid 
pace. 


Crighton looked anxious and ill at ease as he joined the others, «-. 
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“Well, old married man,” asked the nobleman, “what has kept 


you?” 

“JT was just having a few parting words with Larry and begging 
him to be silent. Now Lola, my darling, let us get along.” 

On arriving at the Castle they found Consandine Blake anxiously 
awaiting them in a state of wild excitement in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Blake also wore more than a satisfied air. 

“You are home sooner, Lola, than I expected you,” she said. 
“Come here, dearest, I have some good news for you.” 

“ What is it, mamma?” she anxiously asked. 

“What is it?” exclaimed her stepfather. “ Why, a letter has come 
to me dear wife. Her old aunt is dead, and left yow the three thousand 
a year—not a stiver to Bessie; but it’s all the same, me darling.” 

The girl turned deadly pale as he said this, but did not utter a 
word. As-for Crighton, he noiselessly left the room. 

“Well, I congratulate. you on your good luck, Mrs.—no, I mean 
Miss—Mordant,” said Lord Evershorte, correcting himself in time ; “I 
congratulate you, with all my heart.” 

“You will both dine with us to-day, will you not?” asked Con- 
sandine. “ Divil a bailiff do I care for now.” He quite seemed to 
forget the money was not his own, and that he had not the slightest 
claim to it. 

“We will come, with pleasure. I will answer for Crighton.” And he 
looked significantly at the young lady. 

The dinner that day passed off more lively than usual. Consandine 
was in high spirits. “ Didn't Ido them bailiffs elegant this morning ?” 
he asked. 

“Grandly,” replied the nobleman; “ it was the best bit of sport I 
ever saw.” But, seeing his poor wife looked sad and ashamed, he 
adroitly turned the conversation. 

* Lola,” said her stepfather, as the ladies rose to leave the room, 
“Tl want a few words with you prisently in my room; be there in 
ten minutes.” 

“T will,” she answered, as she left the room. 

After he had seen his guests drawn up by the fire, and a bottle of 
claret between them, Consandine left them, saying he would be back 
in ten minutes. He found the young girl waiting for him. 

“Lola, me dear child,” he commenced, “ you are now a woman of 
fortune, and can do as you like. We will all go to Dublin for the 
remainder of the winter—your mother wants change—and in the 
spring on to London for three months.” 

“ But what will you do with Lord Evershorte and Mr. Crighton ?” 

“Qh, hang them! We need not bother ourselves about them now. 
You're always thinking of that fellow Crighton. I hate him. You 
shall never marry him. I forbid it.” 
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“Indeed, Mr. Blake!” she answered, with more than usual anima- 
tion. “Suppose I do not choose to consult you? My money is left to 
me unreservedly, and I may as well tell you I do not intend to consult 
you on the matter of my marrying.” 

“ Well, but Lola; me dear child,” he said, astonished at her spirit, 
“we will talk of that another time. But I’m in the divil’s own mess 
just now. The bailiffs were after me to-day, as you know. I want 
you to lend me a couple of hundred to put me straight.” ; 
“Certainly not, Mr. Blake. It is no use asking me; I will not 
do it.” 

“What?” he exclaimed, his face blazing up wit! passion. “You 
can—you must—you shall!” 

“T will not. I cannot do it; it is not my own,” she said 
falteringly. 

“Then whose the h—1 is it,” he coarsely demanded, “if it is not 
yours ?” 

“ Mine, at present,” said a voice. “Till a settlement is made— 
which shall be done as soon as possible—it is mine.” 

Consandine turned at this interruption, and confronted Crighton, 
who looked him sternly in the face. 

“Yours, you beggarly upstart? What do you mean by yours?” 

“Simply this, Blake,” said the other calmly, passing his wife’s arm 
‘ through his own. ‘Lola is my wife—we are married.” 

The other turned livid as he heard this, but he was too taken aback 
to utter a word; but if looks could have killed Crighton he had been 
dead on the instant. 

“ Lola, my love, leave the room for a few minutes ; I want to have a 
short conversation with Mr. Blake; we shall understand each other 
thoroughly presently. Here, Evershorte,” he said, as the young noble- 
man entered the room, “ take my wife to her mother and explain all. 
Now, Blake,” he commenced, when they were alone, “ I’m not going 
to quarrel with you. Just listen patiently to me for a few moments. 
You know Larry the piper ?” 

“Know him? Ido.” Here he uttered a horrid oath. 

“ Well, so far so good, Blake. You married his sister.” 

“Good God! who told you that, Crighton ?” 

“No matter; I know it. Her child—your child by her—is dead.” 

“Yes!” he exclaimed savagely. “It is dead, and its cursed mother 
too.” 

“No, Blake, no,” the young man said, “she is not dead, poor soul ; 
but she will be soon, for she is quickly passing away in a decline.” 

“What ?” screamed the wretched man, “not dead? On my oath— 
on my solemn oath—I knew it not, Crighton! I was told she was 
dead years ago. You will believe me, will you not? Oh God! has 
it come to this ?” and he covered his face with his hands. 
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“Listen to me, Blake,” said the other gently. “I believe you ina 
this. I am aware you knew it not, for Larry has told me all. You 
were kept in ignorance of her living ; the piper wished to have a hold 
on you and revenge at some future time. Not a soul knows of it 
but myself, and no one ever will, if you keep your own counsel. I 
would not let poor Mrs. Mordant hear of it for all I possess. I have 
Larry's oath he will never mention it, and that oath I know he will 
keep. You must not see Mrs. Mordant again. You have made her 
life wretched enough. ‘To-night or to-morrow you will be arrested— 
not served, but arrested—there are warrants out against you. Now, 
which do you prefer? Going to prison, or escaping to the Continent, 
where you shall have three hundred a year as long as you remain 
there? It shall be paid quarterly and regularly to you. Choose, and 
choose quickly, for if you wish to escape it must be to-night.” 

It is needless to say Crighton’s offer was accepted. The frightened 
cowering bully was got away in the darkness, and crossed to France. 
An excuse was made for him to the ladies ; they were told he had fled 
from the bailiffs, who, when they came the next day, found the bird 
flown. 

Crighton, his wife, her mother, and Lord Evershorte, a few days after 
landed in England, heartily sick and tired of Ireland. Not a word did 
Mrs. Blake, or rather Mrs. Mordant, know of the past, for Crighton 
kept the secret rigidly locked in his own bosom. The poor lady 
always went by the name of Blake, and believed herself to be so to 
the day of her death. 

Consandine Blake did not live long to enjoy his annuity ; he took 
to brandy, which soon finished him, and what remains of him is now 
lying in an overcrowded cemetery at Boulogne. His supposed widow 
did not grieve much, for he had led her a wretched life. She is happy 
with her daughter, with whom she resides. She pets and spoils her 
grandchildren and doats on her son-in-law, who is more than con- 
siderate and attentive to her. 

Evershorte is still unmarried, though he talks of being “tied up.” 
“ You look so jolly and comfortable, George,” he would say, “that I've 
half a mind to try matrimony, only ’'m afraid my club will be stopped, 
and that I could not stand. If I thought a fellow could go to his club 
and have his hunters I’d have a try. I know a dooced pretty girl 
with a nice fortune, who is to be had for asking. After all I’m single 
now, and on the right side of the hedge. No,on second thoughts, I'll 
remain as Iam. Yes, I am for shirking a ‘ double.” 





Follow my Leader. 


(Suggested by Mr. Albert Mosre’s picture.) 


I. 


Your forms are sweetly shaped, 
And delicately draped. 

Why does Fate, 
Spoiling all we most admire, 
Put classical attire 

Out of date? 


II. 


If Dame Fashion were displaced, 
And, instead, a perfect taste 
Reigned to-day, 
Sense would soon your style receive, 
And to little donkeys leave 
Paniers. 


III. 


As you pass through groves of Spring, 
With your leader caroling 

Like the lark, 
Could we only join your row, 
Who would ever care to go 

To Hyde Park ? 


IV. 


Leafy boughs above you twine 

Flecked with blossom; through them shine 
Azure skies ; 

But no sky stars e’er peep through 

Shows so pure a watchet hue 
As your eyes. 





FOLLOW MY LEADER. 


V. 


On you trip, by nooks where dwell 
Hyacinth and asphodel ; 
Lilies sweet, 
Merging envy in delight 
Bend to kiss your pretty white 
Little feet. 


VI. 

Artful winds, in wafting by 

Toss your tresses playfully. 
Happy he 

Who, by love the secret shown, 

To make locks so sweet his own 
Had the key ! 


VII. 


And your song was that soft air 
Phoebus sang to Daphne fair 
In the days 
His lips strove her heart to win 
(After that he used them in 
Other ways !) 


VIII. 


We have cause for comfort here, 
That there’s very little fear— 
Though mishaps 
Ancient joys so oft eclipse— 
This, the sweetest use of lips, 
E’er will lapse. 


IX. 


Our world’s pleasant: all the same 
Had we lived to see your game, 
And you eer 
Bade us come and join it, who 
Would not answer, “ Follow you? 
Anywhere !” 


Atrrep E. T. Watson. 





Eugene Aram. 


Wuart has Mr. Wills made of Bulwer’s idea? What will Mr. Irving 
make of Mr. Wills’s version of ‘Eugene Aram’? were questions much 
mooted when we last glanced at what the theatres were doing. They 
were answered on the seventeenth of April, when the new play was 
produced at the Lyceum before a crowded and sympathetic audience, 
with every accessory of scenery, decoration, and costume which the 
most fastidious admirer of realism could desire. Mr. Wills has made 
a few interesting tableaux out of what Bulwer executed as a romance, 
and conceived as a drama, to which he doubted his own ability to do 
justice, but he has not made a good play out of it any more than he 
reduced the ready-made tragedy of the ‘ Life and Death of Charles the 
First’ to the conditions of a good acting drama. Mr. Irving makes 
the most and the best of Mr. Wills’s tableaux, but he is overweighted 
by the disproportion of his part, and he has to struggle against the 
inherent unsuitability of the story of ‘Eugene Aram’ for representa- 
tion on the stage at all, unless it were given in its entirety. Mr. 
Wills claims to have adhered neither to Bulwer’s romance nor to 
Hood's poem; and in a certain sense he has written his play inde- 
pendently of either, though he has taken some of his effects from 
both. It would, however, be clearly unreasonable to expect that this 
play should be considered on its own merits only, and not to some 
degree with regard to its proportion to and relation with Bulwer’s— 
novel, to which the murderer of Daniel Clarke owes his posthumous 
renown outside the records of the ‘ Annual Register’ and the ‘ Newgate 
Culendar.’ Thus considering it, the question is naturally suggested : 
Why did not Mr. Wills, inspired by Bulwer’s idea of a lonely student 
possessed by remorse and fear, out of which he is only partially 
beguiled by love, and whose fate comes up with him just as he is 
about to marry a beautiful girl, refer to Bulwer’s view of how the 
subject ought to be treated in a dramatic, instead of merely adopting 
it in its romantic, form? He had Bulwer’s own exposition of his 
notions on this point, and he had the ‘ Fragment’ of the drama 
which Bulwer commenced, but did not proceed with, and they make 
it clear that the novelist perceived and appreciated the nature and 
extent of the difference between the romantic and the dramatic 
capabilities of the story of crime and misery which had strongly 
fascinated his imagination. Bulwer turned the drama into a 
romance; Mr. Wills has turned the romance into a drama in the face 
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of the novelist’s careful demonstration of the vital distinction, in 
fact, the antagonism, between the two. The novel takes up the 
murderer's life at the point where it is most adapted for description, 
that is, for the reverse of dramatic treatment; but the ‘ Fragment’ 
takes it up at the point at which the dramatic element is in its full 
force ; that is, when motive is most powerful and action most prompt. 
The ‘ Fragment’ might never have been fashioned into a good play ; 
but any play founded upon the life of ‘ Eugene Aram’ which departs 
entirely from the method of the ‘ Fragment’ must necessarily fail to 
be a good play. In this instance the dramatic instinct has deserted 
Mr. Wills, and he supposes the existence of a state of consciousness 
on the part of the audience such as the novelist has it in his power to 
induce by description, digression, or suggestion, but which it is the 
dramatist’s business to create. We cannot imagine Shakespeare 
bringing the guilty Queen on in the first act in Macbeth, bemoan- 
ing herself and washing her hands in her sleep, and then the unravel- 
ling of motive and the description of the murder of Duncan, all done 
backward in a frenzied soliloquy. But we follow the skulking figure 
of Rudge, the murderer of his master and of his fellow-servant, through 
all the pitiful stress of his dastard fear and his remorse, which is 
never repentance, until the author of ‘Barnaby Rudge’ discloses the 
secret, with a sense that the exigencies of romance are adequately 
observed. 

The failure of this dramatic instinct renders the first situation 
in Mr. Wills’s play weak and incongruous. Why should the marriage 
of the only daughter of the vicar of an important parish with a 
village schoolmaster be a matter of rejoicing to everybody, the vicar 
included? Only, it would appear, in order that Mr. Wills may not 
adopt the reasonable side of Bulwer’s story of a romantic girl’s love 
for a learned recluse, not divided from her by a hopeless inequality 
of station; while he, equally with Bulwer, does depart from the 
fact that Eugene Aram had a wife living at the time of his detection. 
In the revelation to his wife of Aram’s crime,—iis motive and its 
perpetration having been made plain to the audience by a pro- 
logue,—there would have been an opportunity for the exhibition 
of true dramatic power in both author and actor; an oppor- 
tunity far more worthy than the declamatory, incoherent self- 
accusation at the feet of a bewildered girl, to whom her moody 
lover has ever been a problem, imposed upon Mr. Irving, in a scene, 
impressive indeed, demanding the utmost exercise of the actor's 
peculiar skill, but which elicits no spontaneous response, apart from 
the tribute of admiration due to that skill, because it is untrue to the 
facts, to nature, and to the previous indications of the piece. In the 
soliloquy which foliows the entrance of Eugene Aram, it is certainly 
implied to the audience that the remorseful man is in love for the first 
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time in his dark and mysterious life, and one of the strongest points 
of analogy between Mr. Wills’s play and Bulwer’s romance consists in 
the conviction entertained by Ruth Meadows that she is Eugene’s 
first love, just as a similar conviction delights and satisfies the senti- 
mental Madeleine Lester of the novel. But this theory, maintained 
to the end in the one instance, is abandoned in the other in a fashion 
which is destructive to the ideal of the murderer’s character as it is 
put forth in the first scenes. It is difficult to believe that the play 
was written otherwise than piecemeal, that the story of the motive for 
the murder of Clarke—which is neither that imagined by Bulwer, nor 
that which really actuated Eugene Aram—was not concocted for the 
purposes of the concluding scene, so discordant is it with all that 
precedes it. The defect of the play as a composition is the absence of 
any indication of a previously or actually existing passion in the 
man to whose past so terrible a history attaches, which can explain 
or account for that history. Like Bulwer, Mr. Wills rejects the view 
of Eugene Aram as a common thief and assassin, but he displays 
nothing like equal skill in the substitution of a supposed motive for the 
real one. Bulwer went as near to the palliation of the murder com- 
mitted by the schoolmaster as the ingenious representation of an idée 
jive, a devouring passion for learning, and the revolt of a gloomy 
morbidly self-conscious mind against the poverty which fettered all its 
movements, could enable him to go, in the ‘ Fragment’ as well as in the 
novel; but Mr. Wills, following neither, has failed to explain the 
Eugene Aram who comes upon the scene, “a melancholy man” 
indeed, but whose melancholy, according to his own subsequent 
explanation of its cause, would have barred the approaches of 
the passion of love. That Bulwer’s Eugene Aram should have 
possessed an emancipating angel in Madeleine Lester is intelligible— 
his crime had nothing to do with a woman; that Mr. Wills’s Eugene 
Aram should have fallen in love with the parson’s daughter is incon- 
ceivable; his crime having been inspired by the base deception of a 
woman, and his remorse kept alive. If he could have forgotten 
the woman and the crime, well and good; but he never does forget, 
and the discord makes the whole thing unreal. 

The want of dramatic proportion affects the other characters as 
well. They have no individuality apart from their relation to 
Eugene Aram. Parson Meadows is a singularly credulous, not to say 
silly old gentleman, with an accommodating indifference to social 
distinctions, which we are inclined to believe was less common in 
England in the last century than it is in this; and so deficient in 
perception that he could hardly claim with Hamlet to know a hawk 
from a handsaw, considering the facility with which he invites 
Houseman, one of the most ruffianly ruffians ever produced upon any 
stage, to join the family party on the day before the wedding of 
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his daughter. Dr. Primrose is a “smart man” compared with 
Mr. Wills’s parson, who has a number of pretty speeches to deliver 
about Aram’s gentleness and tenderness, about his putting the worm 
in his path into a place of safety, releasing imprisoned birds, and 
winning his pupils’ hearts; they are very pretty speeches indeed 
there is a good deal of prettiness in the play, and a little real poetry ;— 
but the gentleness and tenderness of Eugene Aram have to be taken 
for granted. He is from first to last under the absolute dominion of 
remorse ; his love is more full of self pity than of passion; his self 
absorption does not yield to the would-be joyous influence of the 
occasion, while yet there is nothing to excite the ever latent fear in 
his breast. It is difficult, by the way, to conceive a more inconvenient 
father-in-law elect than Mr. Meadows, for a man whose dread of the 
mere passing presence of a “stranger” is so great that the mention of 
the arrival of such a person suffices to distract his attention from the 
pretty protestations of his bride on the eve of their wedding. Here, 
again, Mr. Wills, while adhering to a portion of Bulwer’s conception 
of the situation, neglects a material constituent in it. The mur- 
derer in the romance knows who it is who is lurking about, threaten- 
ing to reveal his secret to Roland Lester; but the murderer in the 
play displays terror at the extremely natural occurrence that a 
stranger has introduced himself to the notice of the Vicar of Knares- 
borough ; and yet he is wholly unprepared to find that the stranger 
is Houseman, his former accomplice. Again, in the story of the 
dreaded and threatened exposure, Mr. Wills is in accord, to a certain 
extent, with Bulwer, but not far enough. Bulwer’s Aram is a com- 
paratively rich man, at all events—he is in a position to make the 
coarser villain’s scheme of chantage feasible ;—but the village school- 
master, who is going to marry the parson’s daughter, has no money to 
be bullied out of, and is a likelier subject for the tactics of conciliation, 
which has an eye to the future. 

The concluding scenes, which are unlike either the novel or the 
facts, are constructed entirely with regard to the characteristics of 
Mr. Irving’s acting. They are made for him as exclusively as his 
costume is made for him, and they become him as well. This is, in 
this particular case, interesting, but it is not drama, and in the end 
we believe it is a system which will be found to be as injurious to 
the actor as it is unjust to the dramatist. It is the most infallible 
method of encouraging mannerism that could be pursued; not man- 
nerism in the higher sense of characteristic conception and render- 
ing, but the mannerism which is as often as not mere affectation, and 
which lends itself readily to the purposes of burlesque. It dispenses 
the principal actor in a piece from the finer kind of observation; while 
it taxes his energies in one direction, it leaves a whole set of faculties 
without demand upon them in another; it tends to drive him into 
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exaggeration on the one hand, and on the other into the careless- 
ness, which comes from the absence of comparison, and by placing 
every one else at a disadvantage, it deprives him of legitimate 
assistance. Pieces made to order in this way are, to true dramatic 
writing, just what Zucchero’s pictures were to really artistic portrait 
painting. In the present instance to only one person besides Eugene 
Aram is any interest even supposed to attach. It is to Ruth 
Meadows, his betrothed, a part by no means ill-played by Miss Isabel 
Bateman, but hopelessly ineffective, because endowed with no vitality 
except that of the circumstances, inconsistent and unnatural, be- 
cause Ruth is merely a reflet of Eugene Aram’s moods and cha- 
racteristics. Bulwer took care to establish an interest in his reader’s 
minds for Madeleine Lester, to depict her in strongly individual 
colours, and to sketch her life and associates, before he plunged 
her into the deadly peril of love for an undetected criminal ; to tell 
all about her enthusiasm, her lofty visionary mind, and the student- 
fancies she holds as faith. But that a parson’s daughter, whom 
we meet as an ingénue, presiding over a village choir, lauded by 
her gardener as the household angel, a being of white muslin, blue 
ribbons, poetry, and posies, should mingle the most innocent and 
orthodox piety with a declaration that if Eugene Aram’s hand were 
even stained with crime she would still regard him with the passionate 
worship which he has inspired, is unnatural and unpleasant; not 
only, or chiefly, because the sentiment is at variance with every prin- 
ciple on which her life has been trained, with every other to which 
she gives expression, but because there is no reason for its suggestion, 
except the author's absorption in Eugene Aram’s supposed state of 
mind, and his inability to shift himself to that of any other person, 
however comparatively important in the drama, so as to give consistency 
or vitality to the other characters. It is no wonder that Miss Isabel 
Bateman is artificial and constrained all through. She has a most 
unmanageable lover to deal with, one so totally self-engrossed that she 
is made to appear, as she must feel, an interruption whenever she is 
not merely a chorus; and the fact is that the only real chance she 
gets of producing any effect of significance is during the brief interval 
when Engene Aram is off the stage. In his case also, by far the 
most effective scene is that in which he is quite alone. When, in the 
churchyard, the murderer, in his unbearable agony of remorse, makes 
abject confession to Heaven, the dramatist puts forth the best that is 
in him; the sense of interruption and incompleteness is lost. In 
that solemn scene, full of breathless interest, the solitude of the 
guilty soul, isolated by its incommunicable grief, is broken by the only 
commune which has no discord in it, and for the first time the legiti- 
mate condition for the employment of crime as a motive of dramatic 
action—“ the inspiring of pity and of fear”—is fully attained. 
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Mr. Henry Irving’s acting in the character of Eugene Aram is 
quite up to public expectation. He plays the part with wonderful 
minuteness, elaboration of detail, and variety of expression, considering 
the limited range of the emotion and its terrible profundity, the 
slight demand for subtlety in the earlier scenes, because every one is 
perfectly willing to be deceived, and the complete surrender of the 
later scenes, in which the presence of Houseman in one and that of 

tuth Meadows in another is of no practical account. He is un- 
reasonably suspicious and uneasy, and preoccupied all through the 
first scene with Ruth, but that is the fault of the text he has to 
interpret ; the fine touches in the interpretation, the despairing 
glance over the girl’s head as it lies on his breast, the vague 
absent smile, and the lapse into thought far away from her, even 
while the love words are on his lips and the caressing hands are 
touching her; the writhing under the torture of praise and love in 
the address from his pupils as it is inflicted by the lips of his bride, 
the shrinking from the pretty details of the wedding—all these are 
his own. In the agony and terror of detection, in the morbid dread 
of the poor remains of the man he has slain, in his dreadful question 
to Houseman, “ Did—it—stir ?”—throughout the whole of the con- 
cluding scenes, Mr. Irving displays increasing power and intensity of 
expression; but the situations are unduly prolonged, and in the 
concluding scene in the churchyard he has too much ground to cover. 
It is impossible to follow him through the contortions of that final 
agony without feeling that physical effort has too much place in it; 
that it is suffered to divide the attention of the audience with the 
terrible mental struggle destined to end in utter defeat and death, in 
a proportion which injures the effect of the whole. In that one 
instance only the play is better than the interpretation ; the words are 
faultless, the action is overdone. 

Many other passages of considerable beauty adorn Mr. Wills’s play, 
but they do not suffice to rescue it from the sentence of mediocrity as 
a dramatic composition. That it is very much better than many 
plays with which the public have been satisfied of late years is not 
weighty evidence in favour of either the play or the public, but we 
are far from accepting ‘ Eugene Aram’ as the best that Mr. Wills can 
do. The author of ‘Medea’ and‘ The Man o’ Airlie,’ and even of 
‘Charles the First,’ with all its faults as a drama, ought to produce 
pieces which certain actors should aspire to perform, not only pieces 
which aspire to be performed by certain actors. In the inversion of 
the réles of dramatist and actor there is the decadence of both arts. 











Beef and Liberty. 


———_ 


[Ir is a standing joke against the English that they cannot commence 
any important undertaking without first inaugurating it with a dinner; 
and, doubtless, eating and drinking have usually been very intimately 
connected in the mind of the average Englishman with his notions of 
freedom. The man who ate his beef and plum-pudding and drank his 
port wine thought he had made good thereby his claim to the title of a 
patriot, and the jovial poet Charles Morris expressed this sentiment in 
one of his songs : 


* While thus we boast a general creed 

In honour of our shrine, sir, 

You find the world long since agreed 
That Beef was food divine, sir. 

And British fame still tells afar 
This truth, where’er she wanders, 

For wine, for women, and for war 
Beefsteaks make Alexanders. 


Chorus. In British breasts this spirit sprung 
For Freedom’s preservation, 
But British beef their sinews strung 
Who saved this freeborn nation. 


May Beef long bless this favoured coast, 
Where no despotic ruffian 

Hath dared a Brazen Bull to roast 
With men alive for stuffing.” 


Beef has been a standing dish for many centuries, and still holds its 
own against a lighter diet; but times have much changed, and few 
men now would be able to show their patriotism in the manner of the 
notorious Duke of Norfolk when he ate some six pounds of beefsteaks 
at a sitting. 

Beefsteak clubs were formerly very popular; but none enjoyed the 
vitality of the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks, whose life and death has 
been written by one of the brothers of the order—Walter Arnold to 
wit. As our sublimity never soared so high as to dine with this august 
company, we shall in the following notice of the Society follow Mr. 
Arnold’s lead. 

John Rich, the celebrated harlequin and machinist of Covent Garden 
Theatre, was a man of wit and invention, and many of the eminent 
men of his day connected with literature, fashion, and the drama were 
pleased to assemble in his room to have a chat with him and his fellow- 
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labourer and friend, George Lambert. Here from time to time they 
partook, at two o'clock, of the hot steak dressed by Rich himself, 
accompanied by a “ bottle of port from the tavern hard by,” and these 
gatherings formed the nucleus out of which grew the Beefsteak 
Society which was founded in 1735 by Rich: 


“ First Rich, who this feast of the gridiron planned, 
And formed with a touch of his harlequin’s wand, 
Out of mighty rude matter, this brotherly band, 

The jolly old Steakers of England.” 


The rules of the Society were very rigid, and the first of them was 
that the members should never exceed twenty-four innumber. Among 
the original members were John Rich, George Lambert, and William 
Hogarth : 


“Then Hogarth was a Steaker devoted and true, 
For in France, when the gate of proud Calais he drew, 
A good English sirloin he placed full in view, 
Singing, Oh! the roast beef of Old England.” 


Among the successors to the chairs of the first twenty-four mem- 
bers were Theophilus Cibber, Paul Whitehead, John Wilkes— 


“ John Wilkes, to whom Liberty’s name was so dear, 
That in search of the gem he spent half his career, 
If elsewhere disappointed at least found it here, 

With the jolly old Steakers of England ”— 


Sir Harry Inglefield, the Duke of Norfolk— 


“ And Norfolk’s great Duke, who belonged to the breed 
Of the sturdy old Barons of famed Runnymede, 
In the same cause of freedom delighted to feed 
With the jolly old Steakers of England ”— 


George Colman, Charles Morris, the life and soul of the Society; George, 
Prince of Wales, who, after having expressed a desire to become a 


member, was obliged to wait his turn until a vacancy occurred; and 
the Duke of York: 


“ First George, Prince of Wales, and then York’s royal Duke, 
For the wit of this board other pleasures forsook, 
And of port wine and punch they both freely partook 
With the jolly old Steakers of England.” 


The Duke of Sussex was not elected till between eighteen and twenty- 


five years after his royal brothers, but he continued long to be a con- 
stant attendant : 


“ Though last he’s not least in my true sublime song, 
Where princes and patriots cut jokes in a throng; 
That great Prince Augustus, he never will wince— 
The King was a Steaker when he was a Prince.” 
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Other members were John Kemble— 


“With loud mimic fury John Kemble would foam 
In defence of the freedom of Greece or of Rome, 
But the freedom of real life he loved best at home, 
With the jolly old Steakers of England ”— 


William Linley, the brother-in-law of Sheridan— 


“ William Linley, the gentle, the simple, the kind, 
Whose soft-flowing music reflected his mind, 
Like Orpheus, could charm even brutes, when he dined 
With the jolly old Steakers of England ”— 


Baron Bolland, Lord Brougham— 
* Lord Chancellor Brougham is now pensioned in clover, 
He spends all his time between Calais and Dover, 
And thinks with regret, when he gets half-seas over, 
Of the jolly old Steakers of England”— 


Sir Matthew Wood, father of Lord Hatherley, the late Lord Chan- 
cellor; Lord Broughton, Sir Francis Burdett, Duke of Leinster, 
Earl of Dalhousie, Robert Liston, Sir Charles Locock, and many more 
elubable and distinguished men. 

As the great object of the Society was the fostering of good fellow- 
ship by the eating of beefsteak, so its spirit was tangibly brought 
before the eyes of all in the emblematic form of a gridiron, which was 
to be seen on all sides. The Society’s badge was a gridiron, which 
was engraved upon the ring, the glass, and the forks and spoons. At 
the end of the dining-room was an enormous grating in the form of a 
gridiron, through which the fire was seen and the steaks handed from 
the kitchen. Over this were the appropriate lines : 


“Tf it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
hd ” 
It were done quickly. 


Saturday was from time immemorial the day of dining, and of late 
years the season commenced in November and ended in June: 
“ On Saturn’s day this altar burns 
With festive preparation, 
Where twice twelve Brothers rule by turns 
To pour a fit libation.” 


The active officers of the Society were the President of the day, 
whose office, as stated in the above lines, was filled by each member in 
turn ; the Vice-President, the oldest member of the Society present; the 
Bishop, who sang the grace and the anthem ; the Recorder, whose duty 
it was to rebuke everybody for offences real or imaginary; and the 
Boots, who was the last elected of the members and the fag of the 
brotherhood. It was his duty to arrive first, decant the wine, and also 
fetch it from the cellar. Both members and guests delighted in worry- 
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ing poor Boots, and often summoned him to decant a fresh bottle of 
port at the moment when a hot plate and a fresh steak were placed 
before him. The Duke of Sussex filled the office for a year, and his 
Royal Highness was not spared by his colleagues nor allowed to shirk 
his‘duties. This shows the chief characteristic of the Society, viz., the 
friendly equality that existed among the members, which Mr. Arnold 
further illustrates as follows: “On one occasion, when a large and 
distinguished party had met, a wealthy and somewhat pretentious 
Liverpool merchant was invited as a guest by Brother Lonsdale. 
From something that occurred this gentleman conceived the idea 
that the royal and titled persons to whom he had been presented were 
myths, and he communicated this conviction to his host, adding that 
the joke was a good one, but that he had seen through it. The humour 
of the idea was instantly seized, and in a few seconds the Sublime 
Society was by tacit consent transformed into a Society of Traders. 
The Duke of Sussex reproached Alderman Wood for the tough steaks 
he had sent last Saturday. Wood retorted on his Royal Brother by 
protesting against the misfitting stays he had sent his wife. Brother 
Burdett told Whitbread his last cask of beer was sour, who accounted 
for it by its having been kept too long in the Tower, &c. The suspi- 
cions of the guest were now confirmed ; and, warmed by the belief that 
his penetration had broken up the hoax as to a rank the members no 
longer cared to assume, sarcastically addressed those to whom he had 
been specially introduced by their real titles. His conviction was 
strengthened by what occurred after dinner. ‘To shorten the table a 
leaf had to be withdrawn. In closing it, the President’s chair, occupied 
by Brother the Duke of Leinster, was overbalanced, and both Duke 
and chair fell backwards into the grate. No one moved; a roar of 
laughter succeeded the fall, in the midst of which the Duke scrambled 
up as best he could, replaced his chair, and resumed his seat. In re- 
lating afterwards this anecdote, the sceptical guest quoted the above 
incident as a conclusive proof that his friend had tried to take him in 
as to the quality of the persons he had been invited to meet. ‘ Why,’ 
he said, ‘they wanted me to believe the chairman was the Duke of 
Leinster !—as if, when he fell into the grate, had he been a real duke, 
they would not all have helped to pick him up!’” 

A newly-elected member was brought into the room blindfolded, 
accompanied by the Bishop, who was ready to receive the oath of alle- 
giance, which was as follows: “ You shall attend duly, vote imparti- 
ally, and conform to our laws and orders obediently. You shall support 
our dignity, promote our welfare, and at all times behave as a worthy 
member in this Sublime Society. So Beef and Liberty be your re- 
ward.” Before taking the oath the Recorder delivered a charge to the 
new member, dwelling on the solemnity of his obligations. 

The Society, during its existence, changed its place of meeting 
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several times. For seventy years Covent Garden Theatre was its home, 
but on the destruction of that building in 1808 it moved to the 
Bedford Coffee House, where it remained till the Old Lyceum was 
ready for itin 1809. Here it remained till the house was burnt in 
1830, when it returned to the Bedford Coffee House, and remained 
there till 1838, in which year a suite of rooms was ready to receive it 
in the new Lyceum, which formed its last home. The most success- 
ful institutions will fail at last, and changed times had their effect upon 
the prosperity of this Society. One by one the old members fell off, 
and the new ones were not animated by the same spirit as their pre- 
decessors. ‘The greatest blow the Society received was caused by the 
loss of its treasurer, Henry Frederick Stephenson, who died in 1858 : 
“ Our Stephenson’s gone, whose bright fancy gave birth 
To shrewd maxims of wit set in flashes of mirth, 
The last of the giants that lingered on earth 
*Mid the jolly old Steakers of England.” 


The final struggle for existence was a short one, and, after making 
changes that pleased no one, the Society expired in 1867 with only 
eighteen members on the list. ‘Two years after, its effects, which con- 
sisted of portraits, silver, furniture, and other property, were sold by 
Messrs. Christie for £659 10s. 3d. 

Thus ended in comparative obscurity a distinguished club which 
lived through a large portion of two centuries, and connected its name 
with some of the best known men of the country; so that its history 
forms 


“ A joyful theme for Britons free, 
Happy in Beef and Liberty.” 
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A French “ Claimant” in the Eighteenth Century. 


Wuite the great Tichborne case, yet in its earlier stages, engrossed 
the attention of the reading public to all but entire exclusion of other 
topics, prior cases of disputed identity were rummaged out of law 
reports and causes célebres, and thence brought back to the glare of 
publicity, for the sake of general information, useful precedent, mere 
amusement, or juristic comparison. Though many have thus had 
their cobwebs brushed away, yet one seems to have been passed over 
unnoticed, although some of its principal scenes were enacted in sight 
of Shakspeare’s Cliff, and its hero or victim strutted the first act of 
his many-staged life in England, and died at so late a date as 1835, 
after a long career of notoriety as a dramatist and novelist. 

Guillaume Charles Antoiné Pigault-Lebran, the once famous author 
of the ‘ Barons de Felsheim’ and ‘ Monsieur Botte,’ the boon librarian 
of King Jéréme of Westphalia, the Rabelais and Aristophanes of the 
Napoleonic era, found himself, in the last but one decade of the last 
century, in a similar predicament to the great Tichborne claimant, 
claiming and failing to recover his name and civil status. 

Born at Calais in 1753, he was sent to London at the early age of 
sixteen into the oflice of a merchant named Mr. Crawfurd ; but the 
pursuit of commercial knowledge was uncongenial to his tastes, and 
he devoted only part of histime and mind to the mastery of double 
entry and the rules of exchange. In fact, when starting for India as 
purser in one of his master’s ships, he was accompanied by his 
master’s daughter, whom he had persuaded to elope with him. 
Prompt Nemesis overtook the guilty pair; a storm drove the ship 
ashore, when the poor “stowaway” girl was drowned, and her lover 
barely escaped with his life. 

Fearful of Mr. Crawfurd’s anger, he made his way back to Calais, 
not suspecting that there he would meet a sterner judge than the 
parent whom he thus had bereft of his child—his own father. Mr. 
Pigault de !Epinoy,a magistrate in the Calais Court of Justice, seems 
to have been throughout his life a hard, uncompromising moralist, who 
enacted at home the same rigorous law which it was his official duty 
to administer elsewhere. He enforced against his thoughtless boy 
those strict principles of discipline and authority which he had 
hitherto dealt among delinquents not of bis own flesh and blood— 
procuring a lettre de cachet, and shutting him up in the Calais gaol 
for two years. 

At the expiration of his period of punishment, the youthful votary 
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of Mercury and Venus transferred his allegiance to Mars. Obtaining 
a commission in the gendarmerie d’élite, which was of la petite maison 
du roi, then stationed at Lunéville, he served in that select corps 
with various flits of fortune for a couple of years, his only military 
exploit being a compendious duel of twelve gendarmes with twelve 
officers of the régiment du roi, in which Pigault-Lebrun was left on 
the field with three sword-thrusts. On his recovery he found his 
regiment disbanded (1774) on account of that very duel, and quitted 
Lunéville for his native town, intending to try again a commercial 
life. 

This second attempt soon ended very much like the first; he ran 
away from Calais with a Mdlle. de Salens, and, a pursuit being set 
about by his vigilant sire, he was overtaken in a village where the 
lovers had hoped to conceal their amorous escapade. The captive 
Lothario was brought back before his father, who committed the over- 
precocious youth a second time to prison, with the declaration of his 
firm resolve there to keep him until a reformation had been made 
manifest of his practices of loving not wisely but too well. Mdlle. 
de Salens was allowed to go her own ways unfettered. 

The chafing victim of this second Jettre de cachet showed no signs 
of repentance or moral improvement. Then, as now, few gaols could 
be properly deemed reformatories ; they sometimes turn out quite the 
reverse. 

The irrepressible lover ingratiated himself into the favour of the 
gaoler’s daughter, enlisted her assistance, and attempted to break gaol. 
The attempt failed, and the foiled runaway was afterwards subjected 
to closer confinement. This aggravated form of punishment only 
served to whet his love of liberty ; bending his energies and imagi- 
nation to his escape from undeserved bondage, he contrived, after two 
years, to evade the vigilance of his keeper, and, effecting his original 
purpose, fled over to Flanders in pursuit of his unforgotten Mdlle. de 
Salens. 

Naturally the hot-hearted youth misused his newly-fouud irecdoin. 
With what little money he had contrived to carry sway from Calais 
he ran riot at Lille for a few davs, when, finding himself with an 
empty purse in a strange town. /ie joined a players’ company—that 
universal refugium peccatorwin, which many wili consider preferable 
to even a butcher's shop. in due time ho made his début as a 
comedian on the Lille stage, wiih Lui scanty success, to speak the 
truth, yet with some certainty of a crust of bread and a straw pallet, 
the modicum which was then the ulnost bourne of his ambition. 

Inferior actor though he was, he followed up his strolling experi- 
ences at Douai, Arras, and other places, until he went over to Holland, 
where he joined his long-divided ¢nnamorata. 

The flame of his love had been fanned up by absence and trials ; 
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his misfortunes had taught him caution ; so his father’s consent to their 
union was submissively asked; but none came. A second application 
was not more successful. Whether Pigault-Lebrun considered his 
silence as an equivalent to consent, and accordingly proceeded to a 
regular marriage ceremony, or whether he was deterred or debarred 
for want of this permission from entering into legal wedlock, is a 
moot-point. 

' The artistic couple continued their scenic career for several years, 
visiting many towns and cities in Flanders, meeting with adventures 
worthy of Scarron’s ‘Roman Comique,’ and passing through varied 
fortunes which lovers of Picaroon literature well know; but these are 
beyond the scope of this short summary. 

In course of time the comic actor, Pigault-Lebrun, who betrayed 
strong propensities for practical joking, and was by no means a 
respecter of persons, repeatedly fell into difficulties with the police 
and censwre of that epicene power, the Prince-Bishop of Liege, during 
his sojourn there in 1786. For some unusually outrageous breach of 
etiquette, civil or ecclesiastical, he was ultimately ordered to leave the 
principality. This expulsion drove him back to French territory a 
penniless, friendless outcast. 

Like many prodigal sons before him, he tramped his way to his 
father’s house, that bourne of all prodigals, that haven of all 
adventurers wrecked in purse or heart. But when he arrived at 
Calais no fatted calf awaited slaughter to do him honour; no kindly 
welcome greeted his return. He was denied admittance to what 
he deemed his home; he was confronted with an official declaration of 
his own death, and could obtain, strive as he might, no recognition 
from father, relatives, friends, or any one. 

In fact, after his escape from gaol, his father had cut him off as a 
dead, rotten branch of the family tree ; a very Brutus, he had regis- 
tered, signed, and sealed the death of his own son at the Town 
Registry—a somewhat illegal proceeding on the part of such a strict 
magistrate and pure upholder of the law—and from that date his son 
was held as dead to him and all his. 

So, on claiming his name and status, young Pigault-Lebrun was 
treated as a pretender and designing impostor who attempted to palm 
@ false son upon a bereaved father. 

Utterly failing of obtaining evidence of his identity among his own 
kin and fellow-citizens, what could he do? Though he had been 
absent from Calais barely eight years (1778—1786), and strayed 
from home to no greater distance than the Hague and Lidge, it 
seemed as though every avenue was closed against him in his attempt 
to prove that he was actually himself, and not a nameless stranger. 
Life was too strong within him to submit to such summary extinction, 
to utter annihilation. 
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He first tried submissively amicable means, offering to leave the 
town and rid his family of his unwelcome presence, on condition that 
he should be reinstated into his own name and bare identity. Blank 
refusal of this mild compromise dashed his hopes of a friendly 
conclusion of his novel trouble. He petitioned the tribunal that it 
should be pleased to cancel the affidavit and declaration by which his 
father had procured the registration of his death in the town’s official 
record. The old proverb, Wolf does not eat wolf, was once more 
justified in his case, when the Calais court rejected his suit. 

Only one resource was now left him in a requéte to the Parlement 
de Paris. There again family interest, esprit de corps among 
magistrates, and abundant means unscrupulously employed, were plied 
against the poor solitary petitioner, who fought single-handed against 
many powerful antagonists. Time wore on through the law’s delays ; 
his untriended suit dragged its slow length along; after nearly two 
years’ struggle his high spirits were beginning to droop, though still 
cheered by the partner of his joys and sorrows; he was, indeed, 
contemplating and preparing for the probability of being served with 
a third lettre de cachet, when the storming of the Bastille opened 
before his anxious mind unexpected prospects of better fortune. He 
was doomed to disappointment; in fact, a judgment was rendered 
averse to his claim ; his appeal was rejected, and himself cast in costs. 

So the eve of the Revolution of 1789 found Pigault-Lebrun still 
a nameless nobody. 

The mournful experiences of the past three years, the dilatoriness of 
justice, the uncertainty of its judgment, the rapacity of its agents, 
intrigue supplanting right, honourable men swearing to a forgery, 
self-identification become an utter impossibility—these, and many 
more episodes of his eventful life, impressed themselves upon the 
teeming mind of the struggling seeker after a name. He coined his 
own heart into a play, and cast his adventures in search of his legal 
identity into a five act comedy, which he offered to the manager of 
the Théatre Frangais. Thalia at length smiled on him who had so 
long known only the frowns of Themis ; stage success gave a name, 
and superadded fame to one who had been denied, disowned, and cast. 
out by his own father, by his own kindred, and by the highest court of 
justice in the land. 

His autobiographical drama of ‘Charles et Caroline,’ the first in a 
long series of plays, struck the chord of public sympathy for the 
witty, buoyant, irrepressible playwright and actor; and in the 
universal confusion which, ere long overwhelmed petty private 
questions and interests, no one further heeded that family quarrel 
about a bare name: so the claimant henceforth continued as Pigault- 
Lebrun by user and nem. con. 

How his after life until its close, five years after Louis Philippe 
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had been proclaimed king, was compounded of scenes no less varied 
than those of his Bohemian youth—how he became actor, stage- 
manager, and playwright to the Théatre Francais—how he patrioti- 
cally enlisted in 1792, and fought his way from the ranks up to the 
dignity of an Adjutant-General—how he resigned his military honours 
to follow literary pursuits; and, exchanging his sword for a pen, 
wrote dramas, comic operas, farces, and navels far too numerous for 
record here—how he obtained an appointment of inspector of salt 
fish under the Directory (no doubt in recognition of the large amount 
of salt, not Attic though, with which he dashed his merry, rattling 
compositions)—how he was appointed in the Empire librarian to King 
Jérome at Cassel and Wilhelmskéhe, which did afterwards harbour 
the Sedan prisoner—how he was once more cast adrift about the world 
by the Restauration for his scoffing Voltairianism, and his services, 
whatever these were, to the Corsican family—how he retired to 
Valence, which he only left for La Celle Saint-Cloud, near Paris, and 
there lived in his family circle, still writing, up to the patriarchal age 
of ninety-two—are not these so many more chapters in the motley 
life of the cheery, witty, volatile old man ? 

But all these episodes are clearly beyond the purpose of this sketch, 
which has no other purpose but that of airing a cause célebre in more 
points than one bearing a great proportion of forcible resemblance to 
the notorious Tichborne case. No partisan spirit has led to the 


researches, the substance of which is here put down; it is only a 
literary and a legal curiosity, at most a mere lever de rideau to the 
more solemn performance about to be enacted. Every reflection and 
inference have, therefore, carefully been left out, and it will be for the 
reader's best judgment to trace whatever points of likeness or dis- 


crepancy may exist in the case of the French and the English 
claimants. 
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The Wooing O't. 
A NOVEL. 


CuarpTrerR XXVII. 


TE next morning all the world seemed absorbed in Mr. Trafford’s 
departure, which Maggie viewed from a safe window, half hidden by 
a friendly curtain. She had thanked God he was going, and now he 
was gone! Well, it was wonderful how much seemed to have gone 
with him. She felt disappointed, too, that Miss Grantham had: not 
sought her for sympathy and comfort. It seemed that the burst of 
warmth and affection which had so delighted her, was to bear no 
further fruits. However Maggie determined to arm herself with the 
twin giants—faith and patience. 

Luncheon was hardly over when the Southam carriage drove up, 
and to the evident surprise of Miss Grantham, “ Lady Brockhurst 
and Madame de Leaumanoir,” were announced to be in the drawing- 
rom. “Be sure you come in,” said Miss Grantham to Maggie. “I 
am so glad there is a chance for you to see her.” They were almost 
the first words she had spoken since she sat down, and Maggie was 
quite rejoiced to be addressed even in a semi-confidential manner. 
To the spoilt heiress it was nearly impossible to disguise her feelings, 
or assume that which she did not feel, and every one could discern 
that she was depressed and ill at ease. 

This condition of things being attributed by the remaining gentle- 
men to the departure of “ that fellow Trafford,” they were proportion- 
ably discontented, so a general gloom infected the company, and every 
one was relieved by the arrival of visitors. 

When Maggie reached the drawing-room, Miss Grantham was 
speaking to Madame de Beaumanoir, who stood near the fire, and 
Lady Brockhurst had nestled herself into a low chair close to Lady 
Dormer. 

As Maggie entered Miss Grantham half turned, and said, “ Miss 
Grey. Lady Brockhurst. Madame de Beaumanoir.” 

Both ladies looked at her, and Maggie felt abashed under their 
scrutiny ; there was, she fancied, something peculiar in the glance 
which the French lady flashed upon her, as though she knew and 
hated her ; it was but instantaneous, and she was bland as ever. 

“Madame de Beaumanoir was going to leave us to-day, but the 
weather was so fine she said she would like to drive over and bid you 
good-bye,” said Lady Brockhurst to Miss Grantham. 
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‘‘ How very kind! Then you do not leave just yet ?” 

“To-morrow, sans faute. I am obliged to return to Paris. This 
charming visit has kept me too long. I hope, dear mademoiselle, 
to see you soon in our gay city.” Then turning to Maggie, with 
what she thought perfect sweetness and good-breeding, “ Have you 
been in Paris, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Yes; and greatly enjoyed my stay there.” 

“Without doubt. I suppose you were with Mademoiselle de 
Grantham,” continued the Marquise, looking stedfastly at her. 

Maggie could not help blushing under her gaze, while Miss 
Grantham answered, “No. Miss Grey and I had not found each 
other out then.” 

“JT imagined mademoiselle had been your companion for long; all 
things are so feudal and long established in your magnificent chateau.” 

“ Miss Grey could not be a very old institution anywhere,” said 
Lord Torchester, good-humouredly in English (the conversation had 
hitherto been carried on in French). 

“Come, Torchester; you are more accomplished than I thought!” 
cried his cousin. “I did not imagine you understood French.” 

“T understand more than you think,” said the Earl significantly. 

“Really! What a dangerous character,” she replied, laughing. 

* But yes,” said Madame de Beaumanoir, “ he was dangerous and 
alarming in Paris. I heard of him;” and she shook her head play- 
fully at the young nobleman. 

“Only Geoff Trafford’s scandal,” he returned. “It is well for 
Geoff I do not tell tales of him,” and he nodded confidentially to 
Madame de Beaumanoir. 

“Fidone! It is not fit for mademoiselle to hear such badinage. 
And Monsieur Traffore—he has parted, is it not so?”, 

“Yes. Gone to London en route. Where, Torchester ?” 

“ 'Tartary—Siberia— Kamschatka. Heaven knows!” 

* You really do not think so,” said Miss Grantham, opening her 
blue eyes. 

“You English gentleman are so very enterprising ;—that is to say, 
restless. Dear mademoiselle, you must choose a parti among my 
countrymen !” 


“They are so much more domestic and stay-at-home,” said Lord 
Torchester gravely. 

“‘ N’importe! Why husbands go, so long as they wander.” 

“T’m sure Frenchmen are better-tempered and easier to live with, 
from all I hear,” cried Miss Grantham vexed, she scarce knew why, 
with the Earl. 

“ English ladies at least, do my countrymen justice,” said Madame, 
a smile curving her crimson lip. ‘“ And you, too, ma petite demoiselle, 
what say you? You too appreciate French gentlemen.” 
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“]T was very fond of one French gentleman,” said Maggie simply, 
and without thought. 

There was a good-humoured laugh. “ We little thought of extract- 
ing such a confession,” said Miss Grantham. 

“TJ presume you do not mean Monsieur de Bragance,” said the Earl. 

“No, indeed !” returned Maggie, laughing gaily at her own naiveté. 
“Tt was poor Monsieur du Val. I think you have seen him,” she 
added, addressing Lord Torchester. 

“The old music-master? Yes; I remember you were great 
chums.” 

“Then you are old acquaintances,” said Lady Brockhurst, feeling 
herself considerably bored at being thus left out of the talk and 
reminiscences, and feeling slightly antagonistic to Miss Grantham’s 
last whim, the little brown-haired secretary. 

“Oh, yes; quite old acquaintances, as modern lives run. How 
long is it since we met in Paris, Miss Grey ?—eight or nine months ?” 

“You mentioned de Bragance,” said |Madame de Beaumanoir. 
“Ts he not that famous chevalier d’industrie who married an English- 
woman of fortune the other day ?” 

“Exactly,” returned the Earl; “and that unfortunate woman was 
a great friend of Miss Grey.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Marquise, with another inexplicable look at 
Maggie. Then as Lady Brockhurst was expounding her plans and 
proposed movements to Lady Dormer and Miss Grantham, she rose 
and went to the window. Maggie sitting quiet and unemployed took 
in the whole scene: Miss Grantham, in her long black dress, listening 
all polite attention to Lady Brockhurst ; the airy grace and luxurious 
winter garb, all feathers and fur, of that lady; Mr. Longmore, in 
proper and accurate morning dress, on the hearth-rug ; and Madame 
de Beaumanoir standing tall, stately, though pliant, by the window, 
all brown velvet and sealskin, with maize-coloured ostrich tips in her 
bonnet, and topaz earrings ; the Earl's big, almost burly figure beside 
her ; the beautifully-decorated room, the flowers, the numerous costly 
trifles; the slight sense of oppression she always experienced when in 
the grander apartments and among strangers—all remained stamped 
on her memory, as certain scenes do get themselves stamped when 
they either immediately precede or succeed great and sudden changes 
in our internal history. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Madame la Marquise; “ What lovely little 
ponies—quite fit for Cinderella! Yours, I suppose, dear made- 
moiselle ?” 

“Yes. They go remarkably well.” 

“Ah!” cried Madame again, “I have just one little caprice. If I 


might be indulged without interfering with the arrangements of 
mademoiselle.” 
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“T shall be charmed to gratify you,” said Miss Grantham politely. 
“ Then, if it will not be too génant, drive me back to Southam with 
those delightful little ponies. It will be a little transit full of 
pleasure! Delicious!” 

“My dear Marquise, Miss Grantham drives so fast you will be 
frightened to death,” said the Viscountess. 

“ Du tout! du tout! I trust myself to her utterly.” 

“T shall be most happy,” replied Miss Grantham. 

“Then I shall retire myself and my humdrum Britschka,” said 
Lady Brockhurst, rising to take leave. 

There were many smiling adieux, and Madame de Beaumanoir 
was quite enchanting in her playful exultation at having the lady of 
Grantham for a charioteer ; and when Miss Grantham went to dress 
Magzyie stole away with a sense of relief, and left the irresistible Mar- 
quise to perform to the gentlemen and—Lady Dormer. 

But while Madame de Beaumanoir was fascinating her auditors, 
her busy brain was plotting how to improve the ensuing hour or two 
to the best advantage. The first glance at Maggie’s well-remembered 
face revealed to her much that she had considered incomprehensible 
in Trafford’s conduct. The eagerness with which he had sought her 
society on all occasions, flattering though it was, could not quite 
deceive the instinct of a grande passion which Madame la Marquise 
imagined she entertained for Trafford. She had always recognised 
him as a sort of obstacle to her frequent intercourse with Miss Gran- 
tham, and decided in her own mind that he wanted to marry the 
heiress, and with the curious crotchetty disposition—de tirer le 
Diable par la queue—so peculiar to Englishmen, he did not care to 
bring his future wife and his chere amie in contact. Not that it 
would have distressed Madame, for she very soon decided that 
Trafford did not feel a shade of warm feeling towards his intended. 
Tant mieux ; that sort of thing was troublesome and irrational in mar- 
riage ; still, however agreeable and attentive he was to herself, the 
terrible doubt always fretted her that somehow he did not love her; 
ergo, he must love some one else. She had never forgotten her ren- 
contre with him in the Bois de Boulogne; and though her suspicions 
had been allayed, they had frequently recurred, and helped to keep 
alive the engowment for that icy Englishman at which she herself 
marvelled ; in fact so strong was the “caprice,” that on hearing from 
her friend and “ pardner ” Lady Brockhurst that Trafford was a guest 
in the close neighbourhood of Southam, she resolved to indulge her 
curiosity respecting life in an English country-house, and so accom- 
panied the Viscountess. Now the whole mystery was solved. That 
traitor showed her devotion only to blind and mislead her. Here was 
the reason that he always in some indefinable manner interfered 
with her visits to Grantham ; and on Diew! to think of his having 
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scruples, when no doubt he quartered this “ pensionnaire, par exemple,” 
as confidential friend with his fiancée ! “ But hold,” thought Madame, 
as all this rushed through her brain, “I have revenge in my hand, 
and he shall not know whence it comes. Now I must win over the 
fair ‘mees.’ She dislikes me; she thinks her cousin loves me. I must 
win her, or she will not believe me; and I must not say too much: 
these young Englishwomen are at once trop bien instruites et vraiement 
ingénues. I must simply sow the seed which will produce an all-per- 
vading growth ; destroy his plans and fix her true character on that 
pale, slender, unformed child who has so riveted his distorted fancy. 
I am glad my suspicions brought me here to-day.” 

By the time Madame de Beaumanoir had arrived at this .sage and 
meritorious decision, which we need not say was achieved in rapid 
’ flashes of thought, not hammered out in all the dreary length of words 
as it is upon this page, Miss Grantham reappeared in out-door dress, 
“ En avant,” said the Marquise, rising. “ Adieu, dear Lady Dormer. 
Au revoir, mi Lor’, for you will be in Paris soon; pray persuade 
Mons. Longtemps to come with you; I shall be your cicerone myself ; 
you English gentlemen do not get a true idea of Paris when you 
live among English and Americans at Meurice’s.” 

Miss Grantham whipped up her ponies ; the tiny groom scrambled 
in behind at the risk of his neck, and they were away. 

“This is delightful,” cried Madame de Beaumanoir, with such 
apparent pleasure that Miss Grantham felt mollified towards her. 
“How well you drive; I always laughed at Monsieur de Trafford 
when he said you did all things well, even to conducting horses—but 
he is right.” 

“ He tells a different story to me,” said the heiress; but the keen 
eyes that watched her noticed a pleased expression steal over her 
face. 

“ Bah! you ought to know your countrymen better than I do; and 
with a man so proud and so situated, he will say all that he does not 
think. 

“T will leave her to digest that,” thought the Frenchwoman. 
“ Pray shall I derange you too much to ask if you will kindly drive 
to the station? I must telegraph to Mivarts to say I have missed 
the train.” 

“TI thought you stayed on purpose,’ 
bluntly. 

“You take everything aw pied de la lettre in your charming sin- 
cerity,” replied Madame de Beaumanoir, laughing. “To say truth, I 
had appointed to receive two or three French friends, who being 
Legitimists find it convenient, you comprehend, to live in London, 
and I do not like them to think I merely remained for a caprice.” 

“Very well. I shall go on to the station.” But Miss Grantham 
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did not quite like it, and would have liked it less had she known that 
the sole object of the telegram was to keep Trafford quiet. 

“You have known Geoffrey Trafford for a long time,” said Miss 
Grantham, after waiting in vain for Madame de Beaumanoir to renew 
the fascinating subject. 

“Yes, yes; since—nearly eight years. He is much changed ; 
more thoughtful, melancholy—but I soon understood him.” 

“T do not think him melancholy. I do not fancy he has any 
reason to be melancholy.” 

“You do not think so? Ah! what can a demoiselle like you know? 
He is but a cadette, though noble, and feels his hopes are too highly 
placed.” 

“No, no, Madame de Beaumanoir,” said Miss Grantham, smiling 
and blushing, while she touched up the near pony, which was not 
pulling fair; “ you are quite mistaken. I too understand my cousin, 
for 1 have known him all my life. He is grave sometimes, but I do 
not think he has any unhappy longing for what he does not possess.” 

“Tt is just that. He has often described the details of your early 
days with a fond persistency. Yes, my dear young friend, he could 
not conceal his secret from me. I do not say he confided to me in so 
many words that he adores you; but he does—I know it. I have 
not seen so much of that great electric current which sweeps us all 
with it at one time or another, to doubt his feelings. Poor fellow! 
he loves you, and believes in your indifference.” 

“T doubt that,” thought the heiress in the depth of her honest and 
impetuous heart. “1 cannot believe it,” she exclaimed, blushing 
vividly and beginning to think that Madame de Beaumanoir might 
possibly be only a disinterested friend to Geoffrey; that she might 
have judged her harshly. It was hard to turn a deaf ear to the voice 
that charmed so wisely. 

‘7 was much surprised to find him here,” continued Madame, “ for 
I know his erratic habits ; and I think he was pleased to find a sincere 
and not injudicious friend to talk to with a sort of semi-confidence ; 
but partly from observation, partly from what I knew of him in Paris, 
I should say he is kept back from striving to win your affection by 
two causes.” 

They had now reached the railway station, and Miss Grantham, 
burning with curiosity, was obliged to descend and assist her charming 
friend in transmitting what she knew to be a falsehood. This accom- 
plished, they started again, the ponies’ heads being directed towards 
Southam. Madame de Beaumanoir felt she could not spare time to 
wait for Miss Grantham’s questions, and so resumed. “The two 
causes to which I alluded ought, I believe, for both your sakes to be 
made known to you. ‘They are, first, jealousy; and, secondly, an 
unhappy entanglement.” 


Miss Grantham was beginning to feel very uncomfortable. She 
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could not repress her curiosity, and yet it seemed frightfully treacherous 
to listen. “Pray do not tell me Geoff Trafford’s secrets,” she ex- 
claimed ; “I am not anxious to know anything of them.” 

“Nay, I am only going to tell the result of my own observations ; 
I would not for worlds betray anything. Your kinsman is jealous of 
Milor Torchester, who is evidently a “ prétendant ;” but it is not this 
that is so serious. Let me ask you a question or two. The young 
person who is your secretary. She knew Lord Torchester, and also 
Mr. Trafford, in Paris ?” 

“Yes, both,” said Miss Grantham, feeling a sort of dizzy sensation. 

“ And was doubtless placed in your establishment by Mr. Trafford.” 

“By Geoffrey ?” in a tone of great astonishment. ‘‘ No, certainly 
not. She answered an advertisement. She and Geoffrey were 
thoroughly surprised on meeting—she was, at any rate. What can 
you mean, Madame de Beaumanoir ?” 

“That I imagine, from the degree of intimacy which existed 
between them in Paris, there is some entanglement, some liaison. 
Nay, I mean nothing wrong,” cried Madame de Beaumanoir, a little 
startled at the fire that flashed from Miss Grantham’s soft blue eyes. 
“A sentimentality, such as young women are sometimes betrayed 
into innocently.” 

“Geoffrey betray any one! Geoffrey place any doubtful person 
near me!” cried Miss Grantham, with unconcealed scorn. ‘“ Madame 
de Beaumanoir, you totally misunderstand your subject. What reason 
have you for such suspicion? I have a right to inquire into what 
affects the character of my household.” 

Madame la Marquise was rather taken aback by this mode of 
receiving her communication. She had expected agonies of jealousy, 
tears, exclamations ; but not this tone. 

“You exaggerate to yourself, my dear! I merely wish to clear 
away these barriers of trifles which interfere with the happiness of a 
friend so esteemed as Mr. Trafford.” 

“ Nevertheless, Madame de Beaumanoir, I should like to know on 
what you found your opinion that a liaison existed between my cousin, 
Mr. Trafford, and my secretary, Miss Grey ?” 

“Simply because he avoided more suitable society to drive about 
with her in the summer evenings,” said the Marquise viciously. 

“Impossible. I cannot believe it.” 

“Nor would I, had I not myself seen them in the Bois de Bou- 
logne,” returned madame, demurely. 

“Seen them ?” echoed Miss Grantham, dismayed. 

“Yes ; Ido not speak unadvisedly. Ihave seen them. And this 
I believe to have been M. Trafford’s reason for always raising some 
difficulty about my going to see you.” 

As she spoke, the memory of Maggie’s indisposition, which pre- 
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vented her appearing when Lady Brockhurst and her party dined at 
Grantham, crossed the heiress’s mind with agonising doubts; and, 
again, Maggie’s unhesitating readiness to meet the Marquise that 
very morning came to her with a gleam of hope, and a flash of detes- 
tation for the accomplished operator who was applying the torture so 
successfully. 

“T cannot dispute, Madame, what you say you have seen,” said 
Miss Grantham with dignity; “ but I shall make it a point to inquire 
into what you assert.” 

“Then, my dear, you will do very wrong. There is nothing to 
justify heroics. I have merely warned you to be on your guard. 
Disembarrass yourself of the young pensionnaire as soon as you can, 
and meantime keep a watch upon her; place her somewhere out of 
monsieur’s reach, or marry her to some one. I have spoken out of 
pure friendship to you and monsieur your cousin; also in perfect 
reliance on your honour and loyalty not to betray me as your 
informant.” 

» ‘But if I cannot name you, how am I to discover anything or do 
anything ?” 

“Mademoiselle, I have said enough to enable you to trace ali 
things. Ido not for a moment suppose that monsieur’s momentary 
engouement for your young friend has not passed away. His grande 
passion is for yourself. Nevertheless their meeting is not without 
danger. For myself, I have risked something in speaking at all. I 
demand your assurance that my name be not mentioned.” 

Madame de Beaumanoir spoke with so much dignity, such an 
assumption of injured merit, that before Miss Grantham could collect 
her thoughts she had promised profound secrecy. 

** And so our charming drive is over,” said Madame de Beaumanoir, 
as they passed through the gates of Southam. Ah, mademoiselle, 
I shall often think of you, and trust to see you in dear Paris. Do not 
trouble yourself about the trifles that ruffle the surface of your life at 
present. Be firm; be true to yourself, and they will vanish. Adieu 
dear and beautiful friend.” 

And as Madame la Marquise stood on the upper step of the 
entrance to Southam House, with an expression of tender benevolence 
on her speaking countenance, she blew a kiss to the vexed, stupified 
Miss Grantham with airy and ineffable grace. 

The white ponies had been driven at top speed from the Castleford 
Station to Southam, and their’mistress allowed them to proceed home 
more leisurely. Never in the course of her prosperous existence had 
the heiress of Grantham felt so restless, so irritated, so injured. 
Against Trafford she felt but small indignation ; but that little Miss 
Grey should have received her confidence respecting him, have had 
the audacity to suggest some attachment or engagement, have had the 
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duplicity to look appealingly in her face, and ask her to love her, 
when—— And here instinctive recognition came to Miss Gran- 
tham’s aid. She could not—she did not—believe Maggie Grey could 
be guilty of such duplicity. Why not trust her rather than that 
rusée French woman? “But how am I to find out? How am I to 
ask?” thought the unhappy girl. “I have promised that horrid 
woman not to mention her name, and I must not break my word. I 
will see what I can get out of Torchester. He is an honest fellow. 
I am sure he would not palter with the truth for any consideration. 


I wish Geoff Trafford was at the world’s end before he came back to 
make me miserable.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tae week which followed the departure of Trafford and Madame de 
Beaumanoir was equally unpleasant to Miss Grantham and to her 
secretary. At times Maggie’s looks and tones and unconscious 
words, all sorts of trifles, were proofs “strong as Holy Writ” to Miss 
Grantham that she and Trafford “understood” each other, and were 
liés in some mysterious way: For a mésalliance she thought Trafford 
was too proud ; the possibility of anything worse did not occur to her. 
Again the strong instinctive sympathy between them would assert 
itself, and for an hour or two she would think there was not a truer- 
hearted, purer-minded, sweeter girl in the world than Maggie Grey, 
and that if Madame de Beaumanoir’s story was true, no one was to 
blame but Geoffrey. 

Unhappily, although she flattered herself that her manner was per- 
fectly even and unaltered, Maggie understood her too well not to 
perceive every variation of feeling, and grew quite nervous and 
miserable in consequence. In vain she strove to think that Miss 
Grantham’s depression and uncertainty of temper was unconnected 
with herself. A keen innate conviction pressed in upon her that, for 
some unknown cause, from the moment she had, as she thought, 
secured her patronesses’ affectionate friendship, the mogerate amount 
of favouritism she had previously enjoyed was withdrawn, for Maggie 
counted the change from the Sunday Miss Grantham had taken a 
téte-a-téte walk with Mr. Trafford. It was strange, too, that she had 
never mentioned the magic name since that sudden outbreak of con- 
fidence. 

Maggie exhausted herself in conjectures ; she lay awake all night 
nearly, and at last determined not to be thus lost in a Slough of 
Despond for want of an effort to get on terra firma, and that on the 
first opportunity she would ask Miss Grantham what it was that inter- 
vened between them. 

Mr. Bolton was now so much better, that he announced his resolu- 
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tion to return to his oar on the following Monday. Maggie was 
surprised how much she regretted this; for, besides his having 
softened and unbent to her in a marvellous degree, he was a legitimate 
source of occupation, without which she would feel herself quite a 
supernumerary. 

The remains of the Christmas party were to disperse on Saturday, 
except Mr. Bolton. Grantham Longmore, being under orders from 
his mother not to leave Lord Torchester a “ fair field,” had waited to 
follow his lordship’s lead; they were, therefore, to start together for 
Mount Trafford, where a large shooting party was to assemble the 
next week. 

“T suppose you will be quite pleased, Torchester, to get away from 
this slow place,” said Miss Grantham, the evening before his departure. 
Lady Dormer’s whist was made up, and the cousins found themselves 
téte-a-tite. Miss Grantham was pretending to sketch a design for a 
bracket, but restless, and longing to quarrel with some one. 

“No, I shall not,” said the Earl bluntly, laying down a newspaper 
and coming to her side. ‘“ Why should I?” 

“Because you will have good sport and congenial society at 
Mount Trafford, and you had neither here. Geoff Trafford says the 
Grantham preserves are not preserved.” 

“They might be better; but the hunting has been first-rate, and 
as to the congenial society, Margaret, you know tolerably well the 
only fault is, I did not get enough of it.” 

“Whose ?” said Miss Grantham, opening her eyes with an expres- 
sion of wondering simplicity. “ Lady Brockhurst’s, or Madame de 
Beaumanoir ?” 

“ You can be the most provoking, puzzling, ridiculous girl that ever 
lived. Madame de Beaumanoir! As if I would look at her, or she 
at me, while Geoff was in the way !” 

“Come, do not be scandalous. You know they were friends since 
before the Flood!” Miss Grantham spoke lightly, though the Earl’s 
words sent a thrill of pain through her nerves. 

“Of course Ido. He nearly lived at the Hotel Pontigny when we 
were in Paris last spring.” 

“T thought he was constantly with that Madame de—something— 
Mrs. Berry—what do you call her? or, rather, Miss Grey, who must 
have been the most companionable of the two.” 

Though Miss Grantham spoke sweetly and gaily, and Torchester 
was not a man of rapid perceptions, he espied danger in the tendency 
of his cousin’s remark. He looked towards the subject of this possible 
jealousy, who was at the moment explaining a trick to Mr. Longmore, 
with the sweet, bright, intelligent smile that had once charmed him so 
much, and feeling how unjust any suspicion of undue intimacy was 
both to Trafford (of whose visits he knew little or nothing), and the 
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gentle girl to whom such an imputation might be most injurious, he 
hastened to reply : 

“Mrs. Berry—Miss Grey—oh, no! He only went there with me. 
I was the habitué. I think it bored Geoffrey to go there. We all 
liked Miss Grey, you know; she was so quiet, and gentle, and unlike 
the rest.” 

“And what on earth took you there, Tor?” asked Miss Grantham, 
greatly relieved by the Karl’s tone. 

“De Bragance took me there.” 

“Do you mean to say that you associated with that dreadful man, 
who behaved so infamously to Miss Grey’s friend ?” 

“He was a very well-bred fellow, and exceedingly good-looking ; 
you would have been delighted with him.” 

“T am sure I should not. And what did you do at these 
soirées ?” 

“Oh, nothing particular—played cards sometimes.” 

“ And I have no doubt you lost your money. I hope you are not 
a gambler, Tor?” This random shot told. 

“T am not, indeed ; and you don’t care a straw what I am.” 

“TJ do, you ungrateful boy! I look on you as a brother.” 

“ Well, I do not look on you as a sister.” 

“Yes you do—you always did. And so you, not Geoff, were Miss 
Grey’s ally in Paris’?” 

“Yes,” said the Earl, dimly conscious of spiting Trafford, “he was 
always philosophising with the Marquise till he got tired of the whole 
concern.” 

“So you left the Berry party in Paris ?” 

“Yes. I think Geoffrey mentioned having gone to one of the 
receptions after I left.” 

Miss Grantham dared not question more; she just threw out a 
eader : 

“T suppose Geoffrey was very pleased to meet Madame de Beau- 
manoir again ?” 

“ He never said so, but it looked like it. Now, Margaret, what are 
you going to do?—I mean before you come up to town. Have you 
quite made up your mind not to go to Llanelwy ?” 

“T have not thought about it; but I must answer Lady Hillshire’s 
letter to-morrow. I think I shall go. Who is to be there *” 

“T am, which ought to be enough. St. Lawrence and Lady 
Brockhurst and Sir Hugh Erskine, and Geoffrey Trafford. He said 
he would go, and some more people I forget. Do come; you will be 
moped to death here.” 

“Fretting for you, eh? Well, I daresay I shall; and after all, we 
are closely related—it is not like going to a strange house. I think 
I will go, Tor.” 
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“Do. The more you know the Marquis the more you'll like him. 
He is a capital fellow, and a first-rate shot.” 

“What a recommendation! But he is so ugly. Are you going to 
have him at Mount Trafford ?” 


“Yes; only till the twenty- -seventh or twenty-eighth, aa the 
Llanelwy party assemble.” 


Grantham seemed very huge and empty when they were all gone. 
Mr. Bolton bade Maggie quite a tender farewell, somewhat to Miss 
Grantham’s amusement : 

“You have really helped me over what might otherwise have been 
very uncomfortable hours,” he said to her. “When you have written 
that novel you have on hand, and Miss Grantham has no more work 
for you, pray come tome. I begin to think I must want a secretary.” 

“T shall keep you to your word,” returned Maggie, smiling, and 
thinking she might do worse than be companion to the surly, gouty 
old man. 

“Come, come, no tampering with my adherents!” cried Miss 
Grantham, more genially than she had spoken for some time. “At 
present Miss Grey is mine, and she had better be off with an old love 
before she is on with a new.” 

After exchanging very cordial adieux with his hostess and a few 
private parting words, Mr. Bolton was packed in furs and railway 
rugs, and sped away to town. 

“Come into the study with me,” said Miss Grantham to Maggie, 
who, feeling that the watched-for opportunity was come, could 
scarcely nerve herself to the task of approaching so difficult a subject 
as Miss Grantham’s variability of manner, and nervously alive to 
every look and tone, let the minutes slip by, not knowing how to 
begin. After opening and looking at a pile of circulars, petitions, 
applications, &e., Miss Grantham said, rather abruptly, “I am going 
into Wales, to the Marchioness of Hillshire’s, for a week or ten days, 
about the twenty-ninth, and Aunt Dormer wants to go to town to see 
the dentist or the doctor. Would you like to go with her, and see your 
friends? I do not think I shall return here; it is so doleful and 
grim, so” 

“Pray do not say I am to leave you,” interrupted Maggie, unable 
to control her fears. 

“No, I do not,” said Miss Grantham smiling, and looking sharply 
at her companion. ‘ You would not like then to go?” 

“ Certainly not, unless I thought you really did not want me, or that 


I had displeased you; and I have feared often lately that I had. You 
are changed to me.” 


“T do not think I am.” 
“Yes, dear Miss Grantham. ‘There is not a tone of your voice ora 
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glance of your eye that does not say so—at times. Do tell me why ? 
I know I do not deserve your displeasure.” 

“ My dear Miss Grey, I do not intend to show any difference; but 
people are not always in the same spirits, or” 

The heiress paused, struck with the pained sad expression that 
came over Maggie's face as she felt that her earnest effort after a right 
understanding was being brushed aside, and a sense of the singular 
loneliness and dependence of her little secretary brought a sudden 
wave of kindliness over her heart. 

“There then,” she exclaimed, “if you will have it, I am a little 
vexed with you for a bit of imprudence, so unlike your usual modest 
quiet with its dash of pride.” 

“ What can I have done ?” asked Maggie, bewildered. 

“You must have known it did not look well to drive about Paris 
alone with Mr. ‘Trafford,’ continued Miss Grantham. 

“ But I did not,” cried Maggie. 

“Not!” echoed Miss Grantham. “Not once?” 

“Yes, once,” replied Maggie, turning pale at the idea of this sacred 
secret having been revealed to the lady of Grantham, and then seeing 
her way clearly went on: “I will tell you all about it. Mrs. Berry 
was away at Fontainebleau, and I had gone out, intending to spend 
the evening with some friends of hers. They were not at home, and 
when I returned I found the servant had taken advantage of my 
absence to go out too; had locked the rooms and taken the keys. I 
happened to meet Mr. Trafford and told him my position, for I was 
quite distressed. He very kindly proposed to drive me as far as the 
Lake, in the Bois de Boulogne. I did not hesitate to go withhim, A 
drive was a rare treat for me, and when I returned the servant had 
come back.” 

“And you never went anywhere else with him ?” 

“ Never—never,” and Maggie looked straight into Miss Grantham’s 
eyes. 

“T am sure you thought no harm,” said she kindly; “ but Mr. 
Tratford ought to have known better. 

“Surely there was nothing wrong in so very simple a proceeding ?” 

“ No—nothing wrong, but imprudent; and it was rather curious 
Geoffrey taking that trouble. Then you see, a man of his position 
giving up his engagements, for of course he had engagements—you 
say it was evening ?—to drive with you, had rather a queer look. He 
ought to have known better.” cit: 

“T quite understand the great difference between us,” said Maggie, 
the colour coming back to her cheeks with a crimson flush as the iron 
entered deep into her soul, while Miss Grantham calmly pointed out 
that any attention from Trafford—Trafford who understood her as no 





one else did, little as he spoke to her, must be looked upon as — 


— 
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doubtful, if not degrading. “I quite understand the difference, and it 
was because Mr. Trafford always spoke to me like a kindly friend, and 
never deviated into any other tone, that I went with him so unhesi- 
tatingly.” 

“ Then,” cried Miss Grantham, her faith in Maggie returning, 
“he never made love to you ?” 

“ He never presumed to do so,” cried Maggie, the native fire and 
pride latent in her soft nature lighting up her eyes; “ and, indeed,” 
returning to her ordinary manner, ‘‘I am sure he never was 
inclined.” 


“ You are a proud puss,” returned the other; “ to talk of Geoffrey 
Trafford presuming to make love to you !” 

“ Yes, Miss Grantham, I have my own pride—which you can 
afford to leave me; for the same superiority, which makes it almost 
impossible for a man of his rank to think of a girl like me as a wife, 
entitles me to resent the faintest approach to love-making—though I 
need not reject kindly civility, frankly offered.” 

“ Well said! You are what Torchester would calla brick! You 
have quite removed my faint disapprobation. I see you can be 
trusted.” “But,” thought the heiress, “Ido not quite understand 
Master Geoff. “Now,” she continued aloud, “ put all this out of 
your head. I am quite glad you forced me to explain myself. I 
could not bear to feel a shade of discomfort towards you. Now, tell 
me, did you ever see Madame de Beaumanoir in Paris ?” 

“ Yes, once, at a great ball to which Mrs. Berry took me. Mr. 
Trafford was with her, and I asked Lord Torchester who she was,— 
but he did not observe her—so I was not sure, who she was, until I 
saw her here last week.” 

Miss Grantham mused a while in silence, she could not quite under- 
stand it; but at all events, she would put full faith in Maggie Grey, 
and as for Madame de Beaumanoir, she was a mischief-maker pur et 
simple—who only wanted to make bad blood between her and 
Geoffrey, because she was in love with him herself—odious, un- 
principled creature ! 

“Then, I suppose, after rescuing Torchester from Mrs. Berry's 
gambling friends, Mr. Trafford stayed on in Paris to enjoy the society 
of Madame La Marquise ?” 

“ Perhaps so. He certainly did not leave with Lord Torchester.” 

“ Well, enough of all this—give me my portfolio. While you answer 
those letters I will try and sketch Madame de Beaumanoir, and leave 
some work for you when I go”to Llanelwy; by-the-by, I was going 
to say, when we digressed into this explanation, that if you like to go 
up to town with Lady Dormer, and see your friends, you may as well 


do so, for I think I shall go somewhere till after Easter ; it would 
be intolerable to stay here.” 
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So it was settled after a little more discussion, that Maggie should 
accompany Lady Dormer to town, and if convenient, pay a visit to her 
uncle’s family. While in the meantime, Miss Grantham should decide 
where she would pass the weeks which intervened before Easter, and 
arrangements should be made for all to meet after she had paid her 
visit to the Hillshires. ‘Thus, confidence and amity being restored, the 
days passed over happily enough, and Miss Grantham, with Maggie’s 
assistance, devised sundry toilettes suited to mourning, and yet 
striking in effect. : 

“ You know,” said Miss Grantham, as Maggie arranged the music 
the same evening, in order to have a good practice, “ I want to look 
passable, for Sir Hugh Erskine is to be at Llanelwy.” 

“Ts he? and do youknow him? Who is he?” 

“Oh! he is everything—irresistible—the greatest judge of beauty, 
the most eccentric, fastidious man in England, and awfully fast !” 

“ What a formidable personage !” 

“Yes. I should rather like to have the rejecting of such a 
paladin.” 

“ Perhaps he might persuade you to accept him ; and I should think 
he would make a very undesirable husband.” 

“ My dear, you are a mentor and a secretary all in one! No, not 
the smallest chance of my saying yes, to any one who will ask me.” 

When Maggie was alone, and at the convenient period when the 
candle is out, and conscience, rousing herself for a hunt, uncarts some 
bogie of “ ten tynes,” to chase through all the dells and glades of 
memory and self-accusation, the review of her conversation with Miss 
Grantham was anything but satisfactory. 

First, although she had stated nothing but the truth, it was any- 
thing but the whole truth. If Mies Grantham thought that to drive 
alone with Mr. Trafford was an outrage on propriety, what would she 
say to his visits? What would she say to that delightful téte-a-téte 
dinner, which Maggie could not bring herself to regret ? But the more 
she reflected on her patroness’s remarks, the more puzzled she felt by 
Trafford’s conduct. As Miss Grantham said, his taking even so much 
trouble on her account was curious, and to give up an engagement 
for her, as it was probable he had, was quite extraordinary. It was 
very easy to say, “ Put it all out of your head,” but such a subject 
would not be banished, and the great mystery of how Miss Grantham 
came to know of her reprehensible expedition, this was the most 
painful bit of it all. 

After profound cogitations, she could only conclude that in the course 
of the confidential walk and talk which she had enjoyed with Mr. 
Trafford on the day before he left, he must have inadvertently men- 
tioned it. That he did so intentionally, she never for a moment 


believed. That he should have so far forgotten his interest in herself 
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to do so, was bitter enough ; and with the proneness to self-torture 
which is so common in sensitive minds, she recalled the delicate but 
unmistakable warning he had given her, to avoid letting even Rosalie 
know where she had been, on that memorable evening, and now, it 
was of so little importance, that he could mention it casually; for he 
must have done so either to Miss Grantham or Madame de Beaumanoir, 
and this latter would have been even a more unpardonable offence in 
her eyes! Whatever he might once have thought of her;she could 
not now possess the least bit of sacredness in his eyes; but the exact 
means by which Miss Grantham had arrived at that disturbing morsel 
of information must remain a mystery. She could never approach 
the subject again. Pride, self-respect, regard to her kind employer, 
all imperatively demanded that she should “put it out of her head,” 
and she determined to do so. Trafford could never be quite the same 
Trafford to her again, now that the secret between them was no 
longer a secret. 

The magnitude of Miss Grantham’s—or rather her maid’s and 
milliner’s—preparations for a visit of ten days somewhat surprised our 
inexperienced heroine ; and she said as much to her indulgent patroness. 

“ My dear girl, you would not have me appear every day in the same 
dress? And then, you know, it is my début as ‘ Miss Grantham,’ in 
anything like general society. Besides, I have to complete the conquest 
of little Alf St. Lawrence and utterly subjugate Sir Hugh Erskine, 
were it only to show Geoff Trafford that other men have eyes, if he 
has not. I wonder has he gone to Paris with Madame de Beaumanoir ! 
I have heard nothing from him; nor has Torchester, who writes that 
Geoff has not yet turned up at Mount Trafford.” 

“Oh! I do not suppose he could have gone to Paris.” 

“Heaven knows; I shall never calculate on Geoff’s proceedings 
again,” returned Miss Grantham, carelessly; but her words had a 
painful significance to Maggie, who rejoiced that she was going among 
new scenes and new people, and thus the current of her thoughts 
would doubtless be diverted into different channels. 

Maggie never knew the luxury of travelling en grande dame 
until she accompanied Lady Dormer to London. The civility of station 
masters, the delicate attentions of guards, extended to the neighbour- 
hood of the great metropolis. And then the comfort of stepping at 
once intoa cosy brougham, and driving straight away to one’s dressing- 
room and dinner, instead of shivering and struggling for luggage amid 
“the crushing crowd, doomed to inflict or bear,” which penance may 
be safely left to the vicarious offices of intelligent servants. Wealth 
has its merits, certes! 

The great house in P Square was but very partially un- 
hollanded for the reception of Lady Dormer and the secretary. It 
looked rather gruesome, Maggie thought, as they drove up. However, 
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the smallest of the three drawing-rooms had been uncovered for their 
occupation, and here a bright fire and a table laid for dinner looked 
cheerful and habitable. 

“T am so tired, my dear,” said Lady Dormer, to whom exertion of 
any kind was overwhelming ; “though I should have been much worse 
if you had not been with me.” Maggie’s native kindness and bright 
alacrity made her a great favourite with indolent elderly people. 
“ Well, Johnson,” to the under butler, who was in attendance, “ have 
you all the luggage right, and did you get my fur cloak ?” 

“Yes, my lady. I was just in time to get it, before the carriages 
were moved off.” 

“ Any letters ?” 

. “Yes, my lady,” presenting a solver laden with cards and notes. 

“Just put them here on the writing-table, and pray let us have 
dinner. Miss Grey and I are quite exhausted.” 

“Take my arm to your room, Lady Dormer.” 

“Thank you, my dear. I think there is a letter here for you; we 
will see, after dinner. 

Miss Grey was quite willing to wait till after dinner for her letter 
or letters. She had written to her cousin to let him know she was to 
be in town for a week, and also to Mrs. Berry (as she still wished to 
be called) in case she might be there too; these were her only cor- 
respondents. 

“Dear me! that is quite fortunate,” exclaimed Lady Dormer after 
dinner, looking up from the note she was reading. “ Mr. Flummery can 
see me to-morrow at twelve. That is the advantage of coming before 
the rush of the season ; a month or two later and I should have had . 
to wait weeks. Don’t you think it would be a good plan, Miss Grey, 
to have your teeth looked at also, now that Flummery is not so 
busy ?” 

“JT don’t think they want any looking at, thank you,” said Maggie 
smiling. 

“Tt is wiser to have them attended to before they want it.” 

“TI have a note here from my cousin, Mr. Grey. He proposes 
coming to see me to-morrow, between ten and eleven, and I wish you 
would be so good as to tell Johnson to show him into some other 
room ; it will disturb you if he comes in here.” 

“Oh! the young man who came down to Grantham? No, my 
dear, you will not disturb me. I shall not leave my room until I go 
to Flummery, at twelve or a quarter before. You must be content to 
breakfast alone to-morrow. I don’t think there is another room open ; 
by-the-by, I should be so much obliged, Miss Grey, if you would write 
to Lady Torchester for me; here is her note. Say I am so exhausted 
by the journey, I really could not write; that I am fortunate in 
having an appointment with Flummery to-morrow, and when I know 
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if he wants to see me again, I will fix a day to go and stay with her; 
and my kind love.” 

“Very well, Lady Dormer.” 

“ Just a few lines will do,” said her ladyship, and settled herself for 
a refreshing nap before tea. Maggie set forth her writing materials, 
and had hardly commenced, when Lady Dormer opened her eyes, and 
said sleepily, “ Will you be so good as to mention that the Rector’s 
Persian cat has four kittens, if she would like one?” 

“Yes, Lady Dormer.” 

“Two of them are white, one grey and one black—or two black and 
one white, I am really not sure—but perhaps I might remember by 
the time I see her,” and Lady Dormer was wrapped in sleep before the 
last words were quite complete. 

Maggie wrote on, smiling at the oddity of thus writing to the 
mother of the man who had done his best to induce her to marry him. 
“T am very fortunate, however,” she thought, “to find so many to be 
kind and pleasant with me; but after all it is a lonely lot, and at best 
only a tolerable desolation. I wish I could love cousin John—there 
seems to lie my only chance of a home! but I cannot, and that’s the 
end of it. I wish he was not so imperious and provoking.” 

The sedate and correct Johnson was removing Miss Grey’s break- 
fast the next morning when cousin John arrived. 

“Well, Maggie,” he cried, taking both her hands, “ this is luck! 
I never thought I should see you so soon again—let’s have a look at 
you,” taking her coolly by the shoulder and turning her round to the 
window. “Why you don’t look half the girl you were a month ago. 
You're pale and down looking. What have you been doing with 
yourself, little Mag?” There was genuine hearty kindness in his 
tone, and Maggie’s eyes and voice responded to it instantly. 

“Oh! nothing, dear cousin. I have been well and happy, and I 
am very glad to see you.” John seized that favourable moment for an 
abrupt kiss. “No you aint, you little humbug; you think more of 
the fine filigree gentlemen you saw at Grantham.” 

“Do not begin to be disagreeable the moment we meet.” 

“All right. And now what are you going to do in town?” 

“Nothing.” She proceeded to explain Miss Grantham’s plans, and 
her consequent freedom. 

“Lord!” cried John, “isn’t she content with that fine place of 
her’s that she must go into some one else’s house ?” 

“Tt does seem strange.” 

“And this is Miss Grantham’s own too,” said John looking 
round. 

“ Yes, all her own.” 


“Who is she going to marry? I wonder she hasn’t picked up a 
husband before now.” 
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“ What a pity you have not an opportunity of trying your chance,” 
said Maggie, laughing. 

“ Now don’t you be jealous,” said John, tenderly. 

“Well, John,” cried Maggie, still laughing, “I do think you the 
most conceited man that ever lived. I am sure you believe you have 
only to ask Miss Grantham and she would accept you.” 

“Come now, that’s a little too strong ; but she might do worse.” 

“It is quite enviable,” added Maggie, reflectively. ‘Tell me, do 
you think it would be convenient to my uncle and Mrs. Grey if I were 
to pay them a visit for a fewdays? I am free just now, and I do 
not know when I may be so again.” 

“Convenient! Yes, of course it is—it must be,” cried John, 
delighted. “You are a little trump, Mag, after all, to stick to the old 
folks. Now look here. I tell you I did feel a little uncomfortable 
about the tall thin chap that sticks on so well to his horse. I didn’t 
like the way he questioned you, and looked at me, the day we met 
him in the Park. I can’t tell why,” continued John, puzzled by the 
strong unaccountable instinct which pressed upon him a dim feeling 
of danger ; “ but I did not like him. I suppose you were as thick as 
thieves down there ?” a jerk of the thumb in the supposed direction of 
Grantham. 

Maggie, though infinitely provoked with John, and still more with 
herself for blushing so causelessly, could not help laughing at her 
cousin’s phraseology, and for pure mischief said, “I spent nearly every 
evening very agreeably in his society.” 

“The deuce you did! Now, Mag, remember, I warned you ”—— 

“ Don’t be ridiculous,” interrupted Maggie indignantly. “I need 
no warning. If you could only see a little of life at Grantham you 
would understand the impossibility of Mr. Trafford showing me any- 
thing but the mere civility due to a lady introduced by his hostess. 
Do not offend me by such miserable suspicions, or I shall send you 
away.” 

“ By Jove, Mag, you have learned to do the grand lady in fine style! 
Never mind, you have the right spirit. Now about going to see the 
governor. You write, and I'll write. We will go down on Saturday. 
I can get a bed at the inn, but I must come up on Monday and I'll 
bring you back. By the way, Fred Banks is down there. I have not 
had time to write to you since ;” and John proceeded to recount the 
capital arrangement he had made for a partnership between the young 
medical student and his father, &c., &c., to all which Maggie did 
“seriously incline,” truly interested in the welfare of her kind, op- 
pressed uncle. “And, John,” she asked hesitatingly, “is Mrs. Grey 
more cheerful and pleasant with uncle than she used to be?” 

“She does not snub him quite so much, if that’s what you mean. I 
have made her feel he has a son at his back as won't stand that. 
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Wasn’t she a tartar to you and me? We were always in the same 
boat, eh, Mag? Still it was hard to a business-like woman, as she is, 
to see her money melting away, anda niece of her husband’s quartered 
on her.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,’ I must have been a sad burden,” said 
Maggie, with a swelling heart. 

“ What nonsense,” he returned, “ neither the governor nor I thought 
80.” 
Maggie was silent. She wanted John to go. She felt half afraid 
of a prolonged interview leading to some painful explanation ; and, 
rough and disagreeable as John was, she could not bear the idea of 
causing him annoyance. He must ever be her best and oldest friend 
of bygone times. Nothing could efface the debt of gratitude she owed 
him. 

“Tf you are going to the City, John, perhaps you will walk with me 
to Oxford Street. I have some shopping to do.” 

“Of course I will. I ought to have gone before, but ”—with an 
indescribable wink—“ it’s not so easy to get away.” 

“ Well do not let me keep you now if you are pressed for time.” 

“Go, put on your bonnet,” was John’s reply. 

“Oh, I have worked you such a smart pair of slippers. I will bring 
them down. 

“Well you are a little brick and no mistake. You did not quite 
forget me all those agreeable evenings.” 

“T should be very ungrateful if I ever forgot you, dear cousin.” 

“Look here, Mag, I am going out sooner than I intended. I have 
settled everything very satisfactorily, and I think I'll be off in April, 
early in April.” 

“Indeed,” said Maggie looking down, as she thought, whatever 
John might be, she had no other friend in the world like him. Oh! 
if she could only love him. “I suppose I ought to be glad of your 
success, and I am; but I shall be very sorry when you are gone.” 

“Shall you though, little Mag,” cried John with a flash of pleasure 
beaming out in his eyes and over his face, red hair and all. “Never 
mind, I am not gone yet, and we'll see.” He was determined not to 
speak till what he considered the right time; but he thought it a 
suitable moment for an embrace, which Maggie deftly eluded. “ There, 
John, you know I hate to be hugged.” 

“ Faith I ought, by this time,” growled John, much disappointed. 

When Maggie joined him with her bonnet on, not even the peace- 
offering she bore, a pair of delicately-worked slippers, brown and 
yellow leaves on a crimson ground, sufficed to chase the cloud from his 
brow. He looked on moodily while she put away her little workbox, 
and rang to let the grave Johnson know she was going out. | , 

“Shall you be in to dinner, ’m?” asked that official. 
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“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Lady Dormer ordered it at six.” 

“Very well, Johnson.” 

“TJ suppose that fine friend of yours, Mr. Trafford, will dine here,” 
grumbled John, as the servant left the room. 

“No, I should think not,” returned Maggie. “I do not think he is 
in London.” 

“Yes, he is though. I went to the Reform Club yesterday to see 
one of our big colonists on business, and I saw him standing on the 
steps of the ‘'I'ravellers’ talking to a couple of swells like himself.” 

“Perhaps he is there. I know nothing about him.” 

When Maggie had coaxed cousin John into a better temper and 
bid him good-bye, promising to start for Market Ditton on Saturday 
by the 12.30 train if she heard favourably from Mrs. Grey, she pro- 
ceeded to perform her shopping, and then, feeling curiously fearful of 
returning to P Square, she took a long solitary walk along Hyde 
Park and round Kensington Gardens, the old familiar locality where 
in the bitter bygone days she had so often walked, in attendance on 
Jemima and Bell. How well she remembered every inch of ground, 
and the hopeless sadness and depression with which she used to 
grope around her, in thought, for some way of escape, and found 
none! Then she was the bond slave of that fearful tyrant, her aunt, to 
whose minute and degrading despotism she could not look back with- 
out a shudder; now she was the companion, nay, the friend, of the 
heiress of Grantham ; raised infinitely above her original lowly state, 
and ndt likely again to sink into it, and that too through no exertion 
or special merit of her own. How thankful and happy she ought to 
be! And was she not? Yes, of course she was; if she still felt a 
painful unsatisfied craving in her heart, it was only a reprehensible 
discontent, that she must resist and subdue; she must have faith in 
the future, and strive to have her sources of happiness in her own 
heart and mind:—grand resolutions if they could be fulfilled, but 
wholesome, as an astringent, even in an attempt at fulfilment. So, 
strengthened by her self-communing, Maggie made her way back to 
P Square, and found that Lady Dormer had only just returned. 

“Mr. Trafford called shortly after you went out, ’m,” said Johnson, 
as Maggie passed through the hall. “He asked how long you and 
her ladyship would be in town. I told him you had just gone out 
with Mr. Grey.” 

Maggie told herself it was well she had not seen him. She could 
not forget the sense of betrayal she had felt; and then he was evi- 
dently a source of jealousy to Miss Grantham, to whose friendship 
she looked for whatever brightness her future might possess. All the 
weakness and folly which‘eddied round his idea must be swept away 
and utterly renounced. 




















430 THE WOOING OE. 


Lady Dormer was highly pleased with her interview; the adroit 
Flummery only wanted to see her to-morrow, so she could go down to 
dear Lady Torchester on Saturday. 

“ Mr. Trafford was here to-day. I thought he was with Lord Tor- 
chester. Pray write to Miss Grantham to-morrow and say Johnson 
shall go down to Ryde on Saturday about a house.” 

The evening passed rather nervously to Maggie, though she 
managed to discover an old ‘ Quarterly’ with several interesting articles 
in it; still she could not help a sort of dread, not all fear, lest Mr. 
Trafford might come in to ask about Miss Grantham ; but he did not. 

The next morning brought a long list of divers and sundry articles 
which Maggie was to procure, and which two days’ stay at Llanelwy 
proved to be indispensable ; they were to be despatched that evening 
without fail. “The party,’ Miss Grantham wrote, “was most 
amusing, not too large, and there was a talk of theatricals. Sir Hugh 
Erskine was quite an orthodox hero—handsome, dark, taciturn, and did 
the ‘inscrutable’ remarkably well. Nevertheless, he unbends a little to 
me. . Torchester is expected on Saturday, and Mr. Trafford at the 
same time, if he has not gone to Paris. Lady B. does not come till 
next week. I miss you in many ways. Pray amuse yourself if you 
can. You were certainly ¢riste. You must turn your cousin to 
some account in London ; no doubt he is at your service,” &c. 

“Maggie was very glad to have something to do, so set about her 
commissions with great good will, and after an arduous day’s work 
managed to despatch a tolerably sized box and a long letter in time 
for the evening mail. Maggie quite enjoyed writing to her admired 
friend. She told her of her own small plans, assured her that she 
would be in London again on Tuesday at furthest to await her com- 
mands, gave all and sundry the messages delivered to her by Lady 
Dormer “ between sleeping and waking,” the changing of her plate at 
dinner, and the trying on of sundry caps and bonnets, for even Lady 
Dormer had her vanities. Finally, she put a concluding paragraph : 
“Mr. Trafford is not gone to Paris. I saw his card here yesterday, 
and I think Lady Dormer expects to meet him at the ‘ Beeches’ on 
Saturday.” 

That evening there was a telegram from the heiress, “ Do not let 
Johnson go to Ryde, or take any house, till you hear from me.” 

And so, in total uncertainty as to future plans, Maggie started next 
day to meet cousin John, having had a very cordial invitation from 
uncle Grey himself. 

She was much relieved, and the least bit disappointed, that Mr. 
Trafford had not appeared, for she always hoped he would in some way 
clear himself from her suspicions of treachery—the last crime of which 
she could have thought him guilty. 











